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RULES. 

I. — The  name  of  the  Society  shall  be  The 
League  of  Nations  Society. 

[I. — The  Society  shall  consist  of  all  persons 
who  signify  in  writing  their  desire  to  join 
it,  and  their  general  acceptance  of  the 
objects  of  the  Society. 

III. — The  objects  of  the  Society  shall  be  to 
advocate  : 

1.  That  a Treaty  shall  be  made  as  soon  as 
possible  whereby  as  many  States  as  are 
willing  shall  form  a League  binding 
themselves  to  use  peaceful  methods  for 
dealing  with  all  disputes  arising  among 
them  , 

2.  That  such  methods  shall  be  as  follows  : — 

(a)  All  disputes  arising  out  of  questions 
of  international  law  or  the  Interpreta- 
tion of  Treaties  shall  be  referred  to  the 
Hague  Court  of  Arbitration,  or  some 
other  Judicial  Tribunal,  whose  deci- 
sions shall  be  final,  and  shall  be 
carried  into  effect  by  the  parties 
concerned. 

( b ) All  other  disputes  shall  be  referred  to 
and  investigated  and  reported  upon 
by  a Council  of  Inquiry  and  Concilia- 
tion, the  Council  to  be  representative 
of  the  States  which  form  the  League. 
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3.  That  the  States  which  are  members  of 
the  League  shallj  unite  in  any  action 
necessary  for  ensuring  that  every  mem- 
ber shall  abide  by  the  terms  of  the 
Treaty ; and  in  particular  shall  jointly 
use  forthwith  both  their  economic  and 
military  forces  against  any  one  of  their 
number  that  goes  to  war,  or  commits 
acts  of  hostility  against  another,  before 
any  question  arising  shall  be  submitted 
as  provided  in  the  foregoing  Articles. 

4.  That  the  States  which  are  members  of 
the  League  shall  make  provision  for 
mutual  defence,  diplomatic,  economic  and 
military,  in  the  event  of  any  ’of  them 
being  attacked  by  a State,  not  a member 
of  the  League,  which  refuses  to  submit 
the  case  to  an  appropriate  Tribunal  or 
Council. 

5.  That  conferences  between  the  [members 
of  the  League  shall  be  held  from  time  to 
time  to  consider  international  matters  of  ^ 
a general  character,  and  to  formulate  and 
codify  rules  of  international  law,  which, 
unless  some  member  shall  signify  its 
dissent  within  a stated  period,  shall  here- 
after govern  in  the  decisions  of  the 
Judicial  Tribunal  mentioned  in  Article 

2 (a). 

t 

6.  That  any  civilised  State  desiring  to  join 
the  League  shall  be  admitted  to  member- 
ship. 

IV.- — The  officers  of  the  Society  shall  be  the 
President,  the  Hon.  Treasurer,  and  the 
Hon.  Secretary.  [They  shall  be  elected 

* 

at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Society, 
and  shall  hold  office  for  one  year. 
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V.  — Vice-Presidents  may  be  elected  at  the 

annualj  meeting  of  the  Society  or  be 
appointed  by  the  Executive  Committee  at 
any  time,  and  shall  continue  to  serve 
until  the  next  annual  meeting. 

VI.  — The  Executive  Committee  shall  consist 

of  the  officers  of  the  Society,  together 
with  fifteen  members  elected  at  the 
annual  meeting  of  the  Society  and  five 
members  co-opted  by  the  Committee. 

VII* — The  Executive  Committee  shall  control 
the  funds  of  the  Society,  appoint  its  paid 
officials,  and  regulate  tho  conduct  of  its 
affairs  with  a view  to  carrying  into  effect 
the  objects  of  the  Society. 

VIII.  — A general  meeting  of  tho  Society  shall 
be  convened  at  least  once  in  every  year, 
to  be  called  the  Annual  Meeting.  A 
special  meeting  may  be  called  at  any  time 
by  tho  Executive  Committee,  and  shall 
bo  called  if  required  by  thirty  members 
of  the  Society. 

IX.  The  Executive  Committee  may  establish 
branches  of  the  Society  within  and  with- 
out tne  United  Kingdom  having  as  their 
object  the  objects  of  the  Society. 

X.  — The  funds  of  the  Society  shall  be 

raised  by  voluntary  contributions. 

XI.  — No  rule  shall  be  altered  except  at  a 
General  Meeting  of  the  Society  of  which 

) seven  clays’  notice  has  been  given, 
specifying  the  alteration  proposed  to  bo 
made  in  the  rule. 
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THE  PROJECT 

OF  A 

LEAGUE  OF  NATIONS 

“ Unless  mankind  learns  from  this  war  to  avoid  war  the  struggle 
will  have  been  in  vain.  Over  Humanity  will  loom  the  menace  of 
destruction.  ...  If  the  world  cannot  organise  against  war,  if 
war  must  go  on,  then  the  nations  can  protect  themselves  henceforth 
only  by  using  whatever  destructive  agencies  they  can  invent,  till  the 
resources  and  inventions  of  science  end  by  destroying  the  Humanity 
they  were  meant  to  seive.  ’ — V1SCOUN  f GREY  OF  FALLODON 
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THE  PROJECT  OF  A 
LEAGUE  OF  NATIONS 


INTRODUCTION. 

THE  quotation  from  Viscount  Grey  of  Fallodon, 
printed  upon  the  cover  of  this  publication, 
indicates  the  terrible  alternative  with  which 
the  world  is  faced.  There  is  no  exaggeration  in 
Lord  Grey’s  words.  Rather,  they  fall  short  of  the 
truth.  On  the  settlement  made  at  the  end  of  this 
war  depends  the  salvation  or  destruction  of  mankind. 
In  some  dim  way  this  fact  is  apprehended  by  public 
opinion ; but  opinion  hitherto  for  the  most  part  has 
contented  itself  with  supporting  the  energetic  pro- 
secution of  the  war,  while  turning  a deaf  ear  to  those 
ideas  of  reconstruction,  the  adoption  of  which  alone 
can  ensure  that  victory  will  lead  to  salvation.  There 
must  be  a radical  and  total  change  in  the  whole 
system  of  international  relations,  and  in  the  direction 
and  control  of  foreign  policy,  if  the  coming  peace  is 
to  be  anything  but  a truce.  The  leading  statesmen 
of  the  world  have  fully  recognised  this,  as  the  collec- 
tion of  their  utterances  printed  in  the  Appendix  will 
show.*  All  affirm  emphatically  that  the  solution  is 
to  be  sought  in  the  formation  of  a League  of  Nations. 
But  statesmen  can  do  little  unless  they  be  supported 
by  an  informed  public  opinion,  and  the  idea  of  a 
League  of  Nations  has  been  given  so  little  promi- 
nence in  the  greater  part  of  the  Press,  that  many 
people  are  still  of  the  opinion  that  it  represents 
nothing  more  than  the  Utopian  aspirations  of  a 
handful  of  cranks. 

It  is  hoped  that  the  present  publication  may  help 
to  dispel  this  notion.  A League  of  Nations  is  the 
very  foundation  of  the  after-war  policy  of  the  Allied 
statesmen.  Naturally,  they  have  not  formulated  in 
detail  the  constitution  of  such  a League.  But  much 
has  beqn  done  in  this  direction,  since  the  war  began, 
by  groups  and  organisations  in  various  countries. 
^The  movement  in  America  and  neutral  countries  is 
dealt  with  at  length  in  later  articles  of  this  publication, 
-u  In  this  country,  a group,  presided  over  by 
: Viscount  Bryce,  drafted  early  in  1915  “ Proposals 
4 for  the  Prevention  of  Future  Wars,”  which  were 
4then  privately  circulated,  and  had  considerable 
^influence  upon  the  formation  of  Continental  and 
American  opinion.  About  the  same  time  the  League 
~of  Nations  Society  was  formed,  with  the  programme 
"^expounded  in  the  following  article.  All  these  various 
plans,  it  will  be  found,  agree  in  the  fundamental 
-point  that  they  advocate  a common  agreement 
Between  nations  providing  for  the  peaceful  settle- 
ment or  adjustment  of  disputes. 

> The  League  of  Nations  Society  does  not  make 
iitself  responsible  for  the  opinions  expressed  in  the 
j signed  articles  that  follow. 

Its  object  in  issuing  this  publication  is  to 
familiarise  the  public  with  an  idea  upon  the  realisa- 
tion of  which,  in  some  adequate  form,  the  whole 
future  of  civilisation  may  depend.  And  while  believ- 
ing its  own  programme  to  comprise  the  points 
most  likely  to  prove  immediately  acceptable  to 
nations  and  governments,  its  main  desire  is  to  give 
publicity,  in  a popular  form,  to  the  whole  idea,  so  that 
governments,  when  they  come  to  consider  the 
reorganisation  of  international  relations,  may  have 
behind  them  some  measure  of  support  in  an 
informed  public  opinion. 

* To  these  may  now  be  added  the  remarkable  speeches  by 
Viscount  Bryce.  General  Smuts,  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury, 
Lord  Buckmaster,  and  Lord  Hugh  Cecil,  delivered  at  a meet- 
ing of  the  League  M Nations  Society  in  May  of  this  year.  (See 
League  of  Nations  Society  Publications,  No,  11.) 


THE  LEAGUE  OF  NATIONS  SOCIETY. 

THE  League  of  Nations  Society  was  founded  to 
advocate  an  agreement  among  civilised  States 
which  will  serve  as  a basis  of  permanent  peace 
among  them  by  providing  for  the  Peaceful 
Settlement  of  Disputes,  for  Mutual  Defence,  and  for 
the  Observance  of  Treaties  and  International  Law. 

The  programme  is  as  follows : — 

1.  That  a Treaty  shall  be  made  as  soon  as  possible 
whereby  as  many  States  as  are  willing  shall  form  a 
League  binding  themselves  to  use  peaceful  methods 
for  dealing  with  all  disputes  arising  among  them. 

2.  That  such  methods  shall  be  as  follows: 

(a)  All  disputes  arising  out  of  questions  of  Interna- 
tional Law  or  the  interpretation  of  Treaties 
shall  be  referred  to  the  Hague  Court  of  Arbitra- 
tion, or  some  other  judicial  tribunal,  whose 
decisions  shall  be  final  and  shall  be  carried  into 
effect  by  the  parties  concerned. 

( b ) All  other  disputes  shall  be  referred  to  and 
investigated,  and  reported  upon  by  a Council  of 
Inquiry  and  Conciliation : the  Council  to  be 
representative  of  the  States  which  form  the 
League. 

3.  That  the  States  which  are  members  of  the  League 
shall  unite  in  any  action  necessary  for  ensuring  that 
every  member  shall  abide  by  the  terms  of  the 
Treaty ; and  in  particular  shall  jointly  use  forth- 
with both  their  economic  and  military  forces 
against  any  one  of  their  number  that  goes  to  war, 
or  commits  acts  of  hostility  against  another  before 
any  question  arising  shall  be  submitted  as  provided 
in  the  foregoing  Articles. 

4.  That  the  States  which  are  members  of  the  League 
shall  make  provision  for  mutual  defence,  diplo- 
matic, economic,  or  military,  in  the  event  of  any  of 
them  being  attacked  by  a State,  not  a member  of 
the  League,  which  refuses  to  submit  the  case  to  an 
appropriate  Tribunal  or  Council. 

5.  That  conferences  between  the  members  of  the  League 
shall  be  held  from  time  to  time  to  consider  inter- 
national matters  of  a general  character,  and  to 
formulate  and  codify  rules  of  international  law, 
which,  unless  some  member  shall  signify  its  dissent 
within  a staged  period,  shall  hereafter  govern  in  the 
decisions  of  the  Judicial  Tribunal  mentioned  in 
Article  2(a). 

6.  That  any  civilised  State  desiring  to  join  the  League 
shall  be  admitted  to  membership. 

A few  words  of  comment  on  this  programme  are 
required. 

] . The  first  article  is  common  ground  among  all  who 
propose  a radical  reorganisation  of  international  rela- 
tions. It  lays  down  that  the  members  of  the  League 
shall  bind  themselves,  before  having  recourse  to  forcible 
measures,  to  attempt  some  peaceable  adjustment  of  the 
dispute. 

2.  In  the  second  article  international  disputes  are 
divided  into  two  classes:  (a)  The  kind  sometimes  called 
“ justiciable  ” — that  is,  those  which  are  of  a nature  to 
be  amenable  to  a process  of  law.  These  are  to  be  referred 
to  a judicial  tribunal.  ( b ) All  other  disputes.  This 
class  will  include  the  majority  of  the  disputes  which  are 
apt  to  lead  to  war.  These  are,  for  the  most  part,  con- 
flicts of  interest,  or  it  may  be  of  honour.  They  are  not 
amenable  to  process  of  law,  because  no  “ accepted 
principle  or  precedent  of  international  law  ” covers 
them;  and  they  do  not  depend  on  the  interpretation  of 
treaties.  These  are  to  be  referred  to  a Council  of 
Inquiry,  or  conciliation,  analogous  to  the  bodies  that 
have  been  created  to  deal  with  serious  disputes  between 
labour  and  capital . 
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With  regard  to  the  first  kind  of  disputes,  Article  2 
suggests  that  the  States  shall  bind  themselves  to  accept 
the  judgment  of  the  Court.  With  regard  to  the  other 
kind,  they  are  not  asked  to  bind  themselves  to  accept 
the  recommendations  of  the  Council.  And  in  such  cases 
it  is  open  to  them,  in  the  last  resort,  so  far  as  the  treaty 
is  concerned,  to  seek  their  remedy  by  force. 

3.  The  third  article  introduces  the  sanction  of  the 
preceding  ones.  If  any  member  of  the  League  breaks 
the  treaty,  the  other  members  oblige  themselves  to 
coerce  the  offending  State.  This  coercion  may  be 
brought  to  bear  in  several  distinct  contingencies. 

First,  if  any  member  of  the  League  goes  so  far  as  not 
only  to  refuse  recourse  to  peaoeable  settlement,  but 
actually  to  attack  another  member,  then  the  obligation 
is  that  force  be  instantly  met  by  force.  There  is, 
indeed,  no  other  way  of  meeting  either  overt  force  or 
such  a threat  of  it  as  is  implied  in  “ acts  of  hostility.” 
Among  such  contingencies  would  be,  for  example,  a 
mobilisation  on  the  frontier  of  the  threatened  State. 

It  will  be  observed  that  a State  adopting  hostile 
measures,  in  the  case  supposed,  is  clearly  guilty  of 
aggression.  The  arrangement  suggested,  in  fact,  gives 
the  means  of  defining  what  aggression  is,  whereas  under 
existing  conditions  a State  can  always  affirm  that  it  is 
waging  a defensive  war. 

The  States  that  meet  such  action  by  force  are,  there- 
fore, beyond  dispute,  acting  in  defence  of  Right-.  And 
if  ever  force  is  justified  it  would  seem  to  be  justified 
in  such  a case. 

But,  further,  the  article  proposes  that  pressure  shall 
be  put  upon  a recalcitrant  member  of  the  League  in 
two  other  cases  : — 

(1)  Where  the  State  has  refused  to  submit  the  matter 
in  dispute  either,  if  it  be  “ justiciable,”  to  a tribunal, 
or,  if  it  be  non-justiciable,  to  the  Council.  Such  a 
course,  if  persisted  in,  might  involve  the  continuance  of 
an  intolerable  injury  to  the  other  party  to  the  dispute. 

(2)  Where  a State  has  refused  to  carry  out  its  treaty 
obligation  to  carry  into  effect  the  award  of  the  Tribunal. 

In  both  these  cases  the  programme  contemplates 
action  of  a coercive  kind  by  the  other  members  of  the 
League.  But  this  action  need  not  take  the  form  of 
armed  force.  It  is  possible  that  the  withdrawal  of  trade 
privileges  and  other  such  measures,  amounting,  in  the 
extreme  case,  to  a complete  boycott,  would  suffice.  In 
the  last  resort,  however,  actual  armed  force  might  have 
to  be  applied. 

In  providing  thus  for  coercion  in  the  two  last- 
mentioned  cases,  the  programme  of  the  League  of 
Nations  Society  goes  beyond  that  of  the  American 
League  to  Enforce  Peace.  This  question  of  the  use  of 
force,  and  its  limits,  is  discussed  in  a later  article.  It 
is  important ; but  it  ought  not  to  be  given  undue 
prominence.  For  the  essential  service  a League  of 
Nations  should  perform  is  to  provide  the  means  of  doing 
Right  without  the  use  of  force.  And,  in  proportion 
as  it  succeeds  in  this,  the  contingency  of  a recourse  to 
force  will  recede  into  the  background.  Meantime, 
however,  in  view  of  the  events  with  which  the  present 
war  opened,  it  is  to  be  expected  that  no  confidence  will 
be  felt  in  the  successful  working  of  a League  which 
gives  no  guarantee  of  protection  and  defence  against  a 
sudden  aggressive  attack.  And  the  speeches  of  the 
statesmen  who  have  endorsed  the  idea  of  the  League 
show  that  they  contemplate  the  use,  in  certain  contin- 
gencies, of  the  joint  forces  of  the  League. 

It  should  be  observed,  however,  that  what  is  intended 
in  such  an  eventuality  is  not  an  international  force 
under  international  control,  but  a combination  of  the 
national  forces  of  the  members  of  the  League. 

4.  The  fourth  article  provides  for  the  mutual 
defence  of  the  members  of  the  League,  if  any  of  them 
be  attacked  by  an  outside  Power  which  has  refused  to 
submit  the  matter  in  dispute  to  peaceable  settlement. 
The  American  League  to  Enforce  Peace  does  not  propose 
that  this  obligation  be  laid  upon  the  members  of  the 
League,  from  a reluctance,  we  must  suppose,  to 
commit  the  United  States  to  undue  entanglement  in 
European  disputes.  But  it  can  hardly  be  doubted  that 
European  statesmen  will  require  and  demand  such  a 
safeguard.  It  should  be  noticed,  however,  that  the 
States  of  the  League  will  be  laid  under  no  obligation  to 


support  any  of  its  members  who  may  be  pursuing  an 
unjust  or  aggressive  policy.  They  pledge  themselves 
only  to  assist  a member  who  has  been  attacked  by  an 
outside  Power  that  has  refused  to  submit  the  dispute  to 
an  international  authority  with  a view  to  peaceable 
settlement. 

5.  The  fifth  article  provides  for  periodical  conferences 
to  be  held  between  the  members  of  the  League.  These 
would  have  two  objects.  First,  “ to  consider  interna- 
tional matters  of  a general  character.”  Such  matters 
might  be,  for  example,  that  immigration  from  eastern 
to  western  countries,  which  gives  rise  to  so  much  inter- 
national friction ; or  the  commercial  and  economic- 
relations  of  the  Powers  in  undeveloped  countries,  such 
as  China  or  Persia.  In  this  way  difficulties  might  be 
met  and  dealt  with  before  they  reached  the  stage  of 
“ disputes.” 

Secondly,  the  Conference  would  make  rules  of  Inter- 
national Law  by  which  the  decisions  of  the  Tribunal 
would  be  governed.  Since,  in  the  programme  of  the 
Society,  the  judgments  of  the  Tribunal  are  to  be  enforced, 
it  is  necessary  both  that  the  law  should  be  clear  and 
that  it  should  be  accepted  by  all  the  members  of  the 
League . Thus,  it  is  provided  that  the  dissent  of  a single 
member  can  prevent  a rule  or  law  from  coming  into 
operation.  But,  of  course,  it  would  be  open  to  the 
members  who  agreed  upon  the  rule  to  arrange  that  they 
themselves  should  be  bound  by  it  in  their  mutual 
relations. 

The  importance  of  this  article  is  that  it  provides  a 
peaceable  way  of  making  necessary  changes  in  the 
relations  of  States. 

6.  The  sixth  article  provides  that  any  civilised  State 
desiring  membership  shall  be  admitted  to  the  League. 
It  is  this  provision  which  makes  it  clear  that  the 
League  is  not  a mere  alliance  of  some  States  against 
others  but  a genuinely  international  body,  bent  only 
upon  justice  and  right.  Any  State  refusing  to  join  such 
a League  would  lay  itself  open  to  the  just  suspicion  that 
it  refuses  because  it  intends  to  pursue  predatory  policies. 
And  the  League  would  then  become  in  effect,  and 
rightly,  an  alliance  directed  in  self-defence  against 
such  a State. 

The  above  is  a very  brief  account  of  the  character 
and  objects  of  the  treaty  advocated  by  the  League  of 
Nations  Society. 


The  League  of  Nations  Society  was  constituted  on 
March  3rd,  1915,  after  a discussion  of  its  basis  at 
several  preliminary  meetings.  Its  officers  are  as 
follows 

President. 

The  Rt.  Hon.  Lord  Shaw  of  Dunfermline. 


Vice-Presidents. 


Sir  J.  T.  Agg-Gardner,  m.p. 
Sir  Edward  W.  Brabrook,c.b. 
The  Right  Hon.  W.  H. 

Dickinson,  m.p. 

Senateur  Henri  La  Fontaine. 
Sir  George  Gibb. 

The  Rev.  F.  B.  Meyer,  d.d. 
The  Rt.  Hon.  Lord  Parmoor. 
Sir  Edwin  Pears. 


Mrs.  Walter  Rea. 

The  Right  Hon.  Sir  West 
Ridgeway',  g.c.b. 

Sir  A.  D.  Steel-Maitland, 
m.p. 

Aneurin  Williams,  Esq. , m.p. 

Very-  Rev.  the  Dean  pF 
Worcester,  d.d. 

Sir  Francis  Younghusband, 
k.c.i.e. 


Committee. 


The  Right  Hon.  W.  H.  Dickinson,  m.p.  {Chairman). 
Mr.  Aneurin  Williams,  m.p.  {Hon.  Secretary). 

Mr.  Percy  Biglarid.  Mr.  J.  J.  Mallon. 


Mr.  Noel  Buxton,  m.p. 

Mrs.  Claremont. 

Mr.  A.W.  Clare mo.nt,L.c.C.,J.P. 
Mr.  G.  Lowes  Dickinson,  m.a. 
Mr.  A.  Gordon  Harvey,  m.p. 
Mr.  F.  N.  Keen,  ll.b. 

0 rga  n isi  n g Seer  eta  r 
General  Secretary 


Mrs.  Mary  Macarthur. 

The  Rt.  Hon.  Lord  Parmoor. 
Mr.  Ernest  Rhys. 

Mr.  H.  N.  Spalding,  m.a. 

Mr.  Raymond  Unwin,  f.r.t.b.  a. 
Mr.  L.  S.  Woolf. 

: Mrs.  Garrett-Jones. 

Miss  G.  E.  Morris. 


Several  general  meetings  of  the  Society  have  been 
held.  Of  these  the  most  important  was  that  of  May 
14th,  1917,  when  Viscount  Bryce  presided,  and  the 
Society  was  addressed  by  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury, 
General  Smuts,  Lord  Buckmaster,  Lord  Hugh  Cecil,  and 
Mr.  Massey,  the  Prime  Minister  of  New  Zealand.  At 
this  meeting  the  following  resolution  was  proposed  and 
carried : — 


“ That  it  is  expedient  in  the  interest-  of  mankind  that 
some  machinery  should  be  set  up  after  the  present  war, 
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for  the  purpose  of  maintaining  international  right  and 
general  peace,  and  this  meeting  welcomes  the  suggestions 
put  forward  for  this  purpose  by  the  President  of  the  United 
States  and  other  influential  statesmen  in  America,  and  com- 
mends to  the  sympathetic  consideration  of  the  British 
peoples  the  idea  of  forming  a union  of  free  nations  for  the 
preservation  of  permanent  peace.” 

Requests  for  membership  and  for  information 
should  be  addressed  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Society, 
Room  195,  Central  Buildings,  Westminster,  S.W.  1. 


THE  CONCERT  OF  EUROPE  AND  THE 
BALANCE  OF  POWER. 

By  G.  P.  GOOCH,  M.A., 

Author  of  “ History  and  Historians,”  “ History  of  Our 
Time,”  etc. 

THE  SOVEREIGN  STATE. 

THE  Renaissance  and  the  Reformation  shattered  the 
mediaeval  ideal  of  the  unity  of  Christendom, 
and  promulgated  the  doctrine  of  the  unfettered 
sovereignty  of  the  State  which  has  been  the 
curse  of  modern  history.  The  practice  of  the  last  four 
centuries  has  been  neither  better  nor  worse  than  that  of 
their  predecessors ; but  their  theory  exhibits  a lamentable 
decline.  The  ideal  of  the  Respublica  Christiana , under 
the  dual  guidance  of  Pope  and  Emperor,  however 
incapable  of  bridling  the  unruly  passions  of  men,  consti- 
tuted at  least  an  academic  recognition  of  the  unity  of 
civilisation  and  a standing  homage  to  the  reign  of  law. 
The  doctrine,  on  the  other  hand,  expounded  by 
Machiavelli  and  Hobbes,  by  Hegel  and  Treitschke,  and 
unflinchingly  applied  by  kings  and  ministers,  was  that 
the  individual  State  (or  the  Prince)  need  consult  no 
interest  but  its  own,  that  it  owed  no  allegiance  to 
humanity,  and  that  it  was  subject  to  no  human  or  divine 
authority.  This  anarchical  notion,  which  justified  every 
war  in  advance,  and  provided  Europe  with  as  much 
security  as  prevails  in  a mining  camp,  was  gently 
challenged  by  Grotius  and  the  founders  of  international 
law,  and  boldly  rejected  by  isolated  thinkers  like  Sully 
and  Penn,  Saint-Pierre  and  Kant,  who  dreamed  of  a 
League  of  Nations.  But  the  recognition  of  Europe  as  an 
organic  whole  and  a family  of  nations  was  confined  to  a 
few  idealists,  while  rulers  clung  tenaciously  to  the 
particularist  maxims  which  gave  free  rein  to  their 
covetous  ambitions.  The  seizure  of  Silesia  and  the  parti- 
tion of  Poland,  offensive  as  they  were  to  private  morality, 
were  only  the  logical  application  by  the  non-moral  State 
of  the  principle  of  national  self-sufficiency. 

ALEXANDER  I.  AND  A LEAGUE  OF  NATIONS. 

The  desolating  horrors  of  the  Revolutionary  and 
Napoleonic  Wars  brought  home  not  only  to  thinkers, 
but  to  statesmen,  the  urgent  necessity  of  devising  some 
machinery  for  keeping  the  peace  and  for  securing  the 
common  interests  of  civilisation.  A new  note  was 
sounded  by  Alexander  I.  in  his  instructions  to  his  friend 
Novosiltsoff,  who  was  sent  on  a special  mission  to  Pitt 
in  1804.  Repeating  the  well-known  argument  of  Kant’s 
Perpetual  Peace,  the  young  Tsar  declared  that  perma- 
nent pacification  required  for  its  attainment  the  internal 
order  . of  States,  founded  on  a wise  liberty,  and  the 
establishing  of  rules  defining  their  relations  to  one 
another.  In  prophetic  words,  the  crowned  idealist 
demands  that  war  should  never  begin  till  mediation-  had 
been  tried  and  failed.  “ On  principles  such  as  these  a 
League  could  be  made  whose  stipulations  would  form  a 
new  code  of  the  law  of  nations,  which,  sanctioned  by  the 
greater  part  of  Europe,  would  become  the  immutable  rule 
of  the  cabinets,  while  those  who  should  try  to  infringe  it 
would  risk  bringing  on  themselves  the  forces  of  the  new 
union.” 


THE  HOLY  ALLIANCE. 

Ten  years  were  to  pass  before  the  writer  of  these 
golden  sentences  was  in  a position  to  give  effect  to  his 
ideal ; and  it  is  one  of  the  tragedies  of  history  that  the 
Holy  Alliance  bore  the  stamp  of  Metternich  rather  than 
of  Alexander.  While  the  Tsar  had  aimed  at  the  peace, 
liberty,  and  happiness  of  nations,  the  purpose  of  the 
League,  as  debased  by  the  Austrian  Chancellor,  was  to 
combat  constitutionalism  and  nationalism,  and  to  stifle 
the  new  forces  which  the  Revolution  had  bequeathed  to 
the  world.  Happily,  the  task  proved  impossible.  The 
Holy  Alliance  has  stamped  itself  on  popular  memory  as 
a discreditable  fiasco ; but  it  was  a good  deal  more  than 
that.  It  was  the  dress  rehearsal  of  a performance  on 
which  we  hope  the  curtain  is  to  rise  during  the  twentieth 
century ; and  a study  of  the  causes  of  its  failure  will 
warn  us  what  to  avoid.  Its  services  to  peace  have  been 
forgotten  in  its  disservice  to  liberty.  It  was  a family 
party  of  autocrats,  not  a league  of  peoples.  It  consisted 
exclusively  of  the  Great  Powers.  It  stereotyped  the  anti- 
national  provisions  of  the  Treaty  of  Vienna.  It  inter- 
vened in  the  internal  affairs  of  other  States,  determined 
to  prevent  an  explosion  by  sitting  on  the  safety-valve. 
With  such  an  unhappy  combination  of  false  principles 
and  imperfect  machinery,  it  is  no  wonder  that  it  failed, 
and  that  for  generations  its  record  of  unintelligent  repres- 
sion prejudiced  the  mind  of  Liberal  Europe  against  any 
suggestion  of  its  revival. 

THE  CONCERT  OF  EUROPE  AND  THE  EASTERN 
QUESTION. 

Though  the  Holy  Alliance  barely  lasted  for  ten  years, 
and  was  shipwrecked  on  South  America  and  Greece, 
poverty  kept  the  peace  among  the  Great  Powers  for  a 
generation  after  Waterloo.  The  next  European  war  was 
fought  to  assail  Russian  influence  in  Turkey,  and  the 
Treaty  of  Paris  formally  admitted  Turkey  to  the  comity 
of  nations,  while  coupling  the  compliment  with  an  invita- 
tion to  put  her  house  in  order.  The  highly  inflammable 
character  of  the  Eastern  question,  suggested  the  creation 
of  a co-operative  instrument  of  a more  restricted  scope 
and  with  less  elaborate  machinery  than  the  Holy 
Alliance.  Implicitly  rather  than  explicitly,  Turkey 
became  the  ward  of  the  Great  Powers.  The  idea  of  col- 
laboration as  an  alternative  to  war  was  the  only  tangible 
result  of  the  Crimean  conflict ; but  the  scheme  was 
wrecked  on  two  sunken  rocks.  In  the  first  place,  the 
jealousies  of  the  Great  Powers  which  had  produced  the 
clash  of  arms  survived  in  undiminished  intensity,  and 
were  skilfully  exploited  by  the  wily  statesmen  of 
Constantinople.  In  the  second,  Turkey  proved  herself 
unwilling  or  unable  to  supply  the  minimum  of  decent 
administration  without  which  revolts  become  inevitable. 
When  the  conflagration  flared  up  in  the  Balkans  in.  1875, 
instinct  and  interest  led  Russia  to  march  to  the  aid  of  the 
suffering  Christian  subjects  of  the  Porte.  Austria  and 
Great  Britain,  on  the  contrary,  looked  on  with  undis- 
guised alarm,  and  finally  tore  to  pieces  the  Treaty  of  San 
Stefano,  which  had  been  dictated  by  victorious  Russia  to 
her  prostrate  foe.  At  the  very  moment  when  the  diplo- 
matists were  sitting  round  the  green  table  at  Berlin,  the 
secret  Convention  of  Cyprus,  concluded  by  Disraeli 
behind  the  back  of  Europe,  found  its  way  into  print. 
With  such  strident  discords  in  the  orchestra,  Turkey  had 
no  reason  to  fear  the  chastening  hand  of  the  Concert,  and 
the  European  supervision  of  reforms  in  Macedonia  and 
Armenia,  provided  for  by  the  Treaty  of  Berlin,  remained 
in  consequence  a dead  letter.  Twenty  years  later,  Russia 
had  neither  forgotten  nor  forgiven  England  for  her 
opposition  in  1878,  and  the  Sultan  massacred  his 
Armenian  subjects  by  the  thousand  with  impunity 
because  the  members  of  the  shadowy  Conoert  refused  to 
co-operate.  When  the  Cretan  problem  came  up  for  solu- 
tion a year  or  two  later,  it  was  the  turn  of  Germany  and 
Austria,  already  busily  engaged  in,  ousting  Russian  and 
British  influence  at  Constantinople,  to  sulk  in  their  tents. 
Thus  the  Concert  of  Europe,  itself  the  mere  ghost  of  the 
Holy  Alliance,  proved  utterly  incapable  of  keeping  the 
peace.  There  was  no  real  and  abiding  confidence 
between  its  members,  and  but  little  sense  of  obligation  to 
the  interests  of  Europe.  Behind  this  imposing  facade  was 
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hidden  the  sleepless  competition  for  influence  with  a 
barbaric  and  decadent  Power. 

ALLIANCES  AND  COUNTER-ALLIANCES. 

In  the  latter  half  of  the  nineteenth  century,  though 
the  Concert  lived  on  like  a disembodied  spirit,  occasion- 
ally visiting  the  haunts  of  men  when  the  Turkish 
question  re-emerged,  the  principle  of  nationalism  became 
ever  stronger  and  more  uncompromising.  With  the 
defeat  of  France  in  1870,  the  Powers  began  to  group 
themselves  into  rival  camps.  Throughout  the  conflict 
Bismarck  declared  that  he  was  tortured  by  the  nightmare 
of  coalitions;  and  when  France  was  beaten  and 
humiliated  his  obvious  policy  was  to  keep  her  in 
quarantine.  Russian  goodwill  had  been  purchased  by 
Prussian  support  in  the  Polish  insurrection  of  1863,  and 
by  Bismarck’s  secret  advice  during  the  French  war  to 
tear  up  the  Black  Sea  clauses  of  the  Treaty  of  Paris. 
Austria  reluctantly  recognised  that  Prussia’s  new  victory 
made  it  impossible  for  her  to  reverse  the  verdict  of  1866 
and  to  regain  her  position  at  the  head  of  the  German 
Confederation.  Accordingly,  in  1872,  the  three  Emperors 
met  at  Berlin.  No  written  agreement  was  concluded,  but 
it  was  decided  to  consult  each  other  in  international 
affairs. 

The  Drei  Kaiser  Bund  was  soon  disintegrated  by  the 
antagonism  of  Russian  to  Austrian  interests  in  the 
Balkans,  and  in  1879  Bismarck,  forced  to  choose  between 
his  angry  neighbours,  elected  for  Austria  and  signed  the 
Dual  Alliance  with  Andrassy.  Three  years  later  Italy 
threw  herself  into  the  arms  of  Berlin  and  Vienna,  flushed 
with  sudden  anger  at  the  French  occupation  of  Tunis. 
Now  that  the  Triple  Alliance  was  formed,  Russia  and 
France  were  left  stranded  at  opposite  ends  of  Europe. 
Alexander  II.  had  no  desire  to  see  Germany  dominate 
the  Continent,  and  in  1875  he  had  intervened  to  prevent 
a second  triumphal  march  to  Paris.  His  son,  Alexander 
III.,  was  definitely  anti-German,  and  despite  the  mutual 
dislike  of  Muscovite  autocracy  and  French  Radicalism, 
the  two  countries  gravitated  towards  one  another.  In 
1888  the  first  Russian  loan  was  placed  on  the  French 
market,  and  in  1891  a treaty  was  signed.  Bismarck  fell 
in  1890,  and  the  secret  re-insurance  treaty  with  Russia 
collapsed  with  its  author.  The  Triple  Alliance,  after  a 
decade  of  unchallenged  supremacy,  was  henceforth  con- 
fronted with  the  Dual  Alliance.  The  old  combination, 
however,  was  stronger  than  the  new;  for  England,  who 
remained  outside,  was  no  friend  either  of  Russia  or  of 
France.  But  the  diplomatic  chess-board  was  shortly  to 
undergo  a further  kaleidoscopic  change.  Alarmed  by 
German  ambitions  on  sea  and  land,  England  made  up  her 
Colonial  quarrels  with  France  in  1904  and  her  Asiatic 
quarrels  with  Russia  in  1907,  and  found  herself  plunged 
headlong  into  the  vortex  of  Continentalism.  The  Dual 
Alliance  merged  into  the  Triple  Entente,  and  the  six 
Great  Powers  of  Europe  stood  facing  each  other,  three  in 
each  camp,  armed  to  the  teeth,  and  bound  by  a network 
of  secret  treaties,  commitments,  and  expectations. 

THE  BALANCE  OF  POWER. 

The  TIoly  Alliance  and  its  anaemic  successor,  the 
Concert  of  Europe  in  the  Eastern  Question,  were  faulty 
or  imperfect  embodiments  of  the  only  sound  principle 
of  international  relationship;  but  no  system  less  cal- 
culated to  preserve  the  peace  of  Europe  has  ever  been 
invented  than  that  of  the  Balance  of  Power  as  preached 
and  practised  in  Europe  during  the  generation  immedi- 
ately preceding  the  outbreak  of  the  Great  War.  The 
entrance  of  England  into  the  lists  rendered  the  situation 
still  more  precarious  by  making  the  balance  of  antago- 
nistic forces  more  even.  Such  a tremulous  equilibrium 
was  bound  to  strain  the  nerves  of  sovereigns  and  parlia- 
ments, diplomatists  and  generals,  leader-writers  and 
newspaper-readers,  who  were  constantly  suspecting  their 
rivals  of  attempting  to  tilt  the  balance  against  them.  Nor 
was  the  suspicion  groundless,  for  one  or  other  member  of 
each  group  was  always  busily  engaged  in  augmenting  its 
armaments,  increasing  its  territory,  and  strengthening  its 
influence  by  subterranean  burrowings  in  the  States  of  the 
Near  East.  Thus  to  the  secular  poison  of  ambition  was 


added  a new  and  no  less  patent  stimulus  of  war.  While 
the  spokesmen  of  every  Power  asseverated  their  own 
pacific  intentions,  and  described  the  League  to  which  they 
belonged  as  a guarantee  of  peace,  the  whole  of  Europe  was 
racked  by  suspicion  and  fear. 

MOROCCO. 

Under  the  stress  of  a maddening  insecurity,  European 
politics  began  to  revolve  in  a vicious  circle.  The  increase 
of  the  German  navy  drove  England  into  ever  closer  inti- 
macy with  France  and  Russia,  while  the  growing 
solidarity  of  the  Triple  Entente  stimulated  the  demand 
in  Germany  for  the  strengthening  of  her  national 
defences.  Italy  alone  resisted  the  centripetal  tendency, 
for  her  reconciliation  with  France  removed  the  motive 
which  had  flung  her,  breathless,  into  the  Triple  Alliance. 
Loyalty  to  the  spirit  of  the  Alliance  or  Entente  came  to 
involve  that  each  member  should  support'  his  comrade, 
not  only  in  defensive,  but  in  offensive  policy,  not  only  in 
maintaining  acknowledged  rights,  but  in  underwriting 
novel  and  dangerous  demands.  Thus  the  ambitions  of 
one  became  the  obligation  of  all,  each  fearing  to  obstruct 
a friend  or  ally  in  the  pursuit  of  aims  on  which  he  had  set 
his  heart.  The  distinction  between  great  and  small  issues 
thus  disappeared,  and  every  disagreement  between  indi- 
vidual members  of  the  rival  camps  threatened  a European 
catastrophe.  The  ominous  implications  of  this  pooling  of 
aims  and  responsibilities  were  revealed  by  a series  of 
crises  in  Morocco  and  the  Balkans.  In  an  age  of 
Imperialism  it  was  natural  that  France,  already  in  pos- 
session of  Algeria  and  Tunis,  should  desire  to  round  off 
her  North-West  African  Empire  by  the  inclusion  of 
Morocco.  The  renunciation  of  French  claims  in,  the  Nile 
valley  was  the  price  of  English  goodwill  in  the  execution 
of  her  project,  while  Italian  support  was  procured  by  the 
recognition  of  her  aspirations  in  Tripoli,  and  the  opposi- 
tion of  Spain  was  bought  off  by  the  clandestine  promise 
of  the  northern  littoral  in  the  event  of  partition.  But 
after  thus  showing  that  he  clearly  realised  the  necessity 
of  purchasing  the  co-operation  of  the  Powers  which 
possessed  vital  interests  in  Morocco,  Delcasse  deliberately 
omitted  to  offer  any  corresponding  concession  to  Germany, 
at  once  the  most  powerful  and  most  neurotically  sensitive 
of  European  States.  When  this  incredible  blunder  pro- 
duced its  natural  result  in  the  usual  heavy-handed 
German  threats,  the  British  Government  supported  the 
French  Minister  in  his  refusal  of  a conference  to 
regularise  the  new  position  in  Morocco,  and  only 
accepted  the  invitation  after  Delcasse’s  fall.  From 
beginning  to  end  of  the  seven  years’  fierce  diplomatic 
struggle  by  which  France  obtained  possession  of 
Morocco,  no  evidence  has  appeared  to  show  that  either 
Russia  or  England  enjoined  moderation  in  a very  risky 
course,  or  advised  her  to  buy  off  German  opposition  as 
she  had  bought  off  the  opposition  of  other  Powers  whose 
interests  were  affected.  That  Germany’s  diplomacy  was 
clumsy  and  brutal  does  not  dispose  of  the  fact  that  she 
had  an  arguable  case,  which  required  to  be  met. 

THE  BALKANS. 

As  England  and  Russia  supported  French  ambitions 
in  Morocco,  so  Germany  supported  Austrian  ambitions  in 
the  Balkans.  The  formal  annexation  of  Bosnia  and 
Herzegovina  in  1908,  though  a change  rather  in  theory 
than  in  substance,  was  none  the  less  an  alarming  and 
lawless  proceeding.  The  notion  that  Austria  in  her 
Balkan  policy  has  been  the  mere  tool  of  Germany  is  pure 
delusion.  When  the  easy-going  Goluchowski  was  suc- 
ceeded by  the  imperious  Aehrenthal,  the  diplomacy  of 
the  Hapsburg  empire  displayed  a vigor  and  independence 
that  had  long  been  unknown  at  the  Ballplatz.  The 
decision  formally  to  incorporate  the  provinces  in  the 
Empire  was  a purely  Austrian  resolve,  which  required  no 
prompting  from  Berlin,  and  indeed  is  believed  to  have 
been  viewed  by  the  German  Government  with  scanty 
approval.  But  directly  a protest  was  raised  by  the  Triple 
Entente,  the  Kaiser  hastened  to  take  his  place  at  the  side 
of  Francis  Joseph  “ in  shining  armour,”  like  a guardian 
angel,  and  the  crisis  was  ended  by  something  like  an 
ultimatum  from  Berlin  to  St.  Petersburg.  The  demand 
for  a conference  and  for  compensation  to  Serbia  was 
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dropped,  and  Austria  carried  through  her  project  without 
shedding  of  blood.  But  a relatively  small  operation,  the 
formal  annexation  of  territory  which  had  been  occupied 
and  administered  by  Austria  for  a generation,  had 
mobilised  the  rival  groups,  brought  Europe  to  the  verge 
of  war,  and  sown.a  new  crop,  of  dragon’s  teeth. 

A welcome  change  of  procedure  was  witnessed  in  the 
next  Balkan  crisis,  which  arose  from  the  Turkish  war  of 
1912-1913.  Once  again  Serbia  was  the  apple  of  discord, 
Russia  supporting  and  Austria  ojjposing  her  claims  to  an 
effective  outlet  on  the  Adriatic.  More  than  once  the 
breaking-point  seemed  to  have  been  reached ; but  the 
ambassadors  of  the  Great  Powers,  sitting  in  informal 
conference  in  London  under  the- tactful  and  disinterested 
chairmanship  of  Sir  Edward  Grey,  found  a way  of  escape 
from  every  impasse.  During  the  weeks  of  intense  excite- 
ment the  Concert  of  Europe  revived,  England  and 
Germany-  co-operating  to  moderate  the  demands  and 
harmonise  the  interests  of  their  hot-blooded  principals. 
Whether  or  not  the  efforts  for  peace  of  one  or  more  of  the 
Powers  were  dictated  by  a desire  to  postpone  Arma- 
geddon till  a period  more  convenient  to  itself,  war 
between  Russia  and  Austria,  and  consequently  between 
the  rival  European  groups,  was  prevented  by  the  solvent 
of  leisurely  discussion  and  personal  intercourse.  A 
conflict  had  been  staved  off  in  1909,  and  again  in  1911,  by 
threats,  which  left  a rankling  sense  of  defeat  and  humilia- 
tion behind  them.  It  was  prevented  in  1913  by  for- 
bearance and  mutual  concessions,  which  left  some,  at  any 
rate,  of  the  Powers  with  a kindlier  feeling  towards  one 
another,  and,  after  prolonged  negotiations,  the  British 
and  German  Governments  reached  and  initialled  a com- 
prehensive arrangement  affecting  the  Baghdad  railway 
and  the  Portuguese  colonies.  That  the  improvement, 
however,  in  the  European  situation  as  a whole,  was  only 
skin-deep  is  proved  by  Giolitti’s  subsequent-  revelation 
that  a few  short  months  after  the  London  conferences 
Austria  announced  to  Italy  her  desire  to  enter  on  a cam- 
paign against  Serbia.  The  healing  spirit  of  the  Concert 
vanished  as  rapidly  as  it  had  appeared,  and  the  rulers  of 
Europe  once  more  concentrated  their  energies  on  prepara- 
tions for  the  Titanic  conflict  to  which  some  of  them  looked 
forward  with  confidence,  and  others  with  apprehension, 
but  which  few  expected  to  avoid. 

FROM  THE  “BALANCE  OF  POWER”  TO  THE 
“PARTNERSHIP  OF  NATIONS.” 

The  Balance  of  Power,  like  other  operative  political 
theories,  has  passed  through  various  transformations. 
When  Protestant  Europe  rallied  against  Philip  II.,  when 
the  pride  of  Louis  XIV.  was  humbled,  and  when 
Napoleon  was  banished  to  St.  Helena,  it-  could  be  truly 
and  thankfully  asserted  that  the  equilibrium  had  been 
restored  by  the  overthrow  of  its  disturber.  But  the  cir- 
cumstances of  the  world  as  we  know  it  to-day  have 
changed,  and  the  doctrine  has  changed  with  them.  There 
is  no  longer  only  one  powerful  offender,  no  longer  only 
one  slave  of  ambition,  no  longer  only  one  source  of 
danger.  In  the  last  generation  all  the  Great  Powers  of 
Europe,  to  say  nothing  of  Japan,  have  been  bent  on 
extending  their  possessions  and  increasing  their  striking 
force.  What  instructed  student  of  recent  history  can 
maintain  without  a blush  that  either  the  Triple  Alliance 
or  the  Triple  Entente  has  been  a purely  defensive  body, 
and  has  pursued  exclusively  pacific  aims?  Who  will  deny 
that  the  ambitions  and  armaments  of  each  group  have 
stimulated  the  ambitions  and  armaments  of  the  other? 
The  system  of  rival  groups  approximately  equal  in 
strength  provides,  it  is  true,  that  no  Power  shall  find 
itself  alone  in  its  hour  of  need ; but  it  also  ensures  that  a 
conflict  between  any  two  members-  of  the  rival  camps  shall 
involve  their  partners,  and  shall  shake  the  earth  to  its 
foundations.  To-day  the  doctrine  is  buried  beneath  a 
mountain  of  corpses,  beyond  hope  of  resurrection.  Si 
monumentum  requiris,  circumspice.  If  the  peoples  of 
Europe  are  ever  to  have  rest  from  their  age-long  suffer- 
ings, they  must  substitute  for  a flamboyant  nationalism 
and  a precarious  equipoise  of  armed  and  hostile  leagues 
the  Respublica  Christiana,  the  partnership  of  nations, 
which  forms  the  most  fruitful  contribution  of  the  Middle 
Ages  to  the  theory  of  civilisation. 
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“IT  WON’T  WORK  ! ” 

WHEN  anyone  ventures  to  express  a hope  that  the 
horrors  of  the  present  war  will  drive  civilised 
humanity  to  the  adoption  of  more  efficient 
means  for  the  peaceful  settlement  of  inter- 
national disputes,  he  is  often  regarded  as  a benevolent 
dreamer,  especially  if  he  declares  that  there  is  no  good 
reason  why  wars  should  not  grow  less  and  less  frequent 
till  at  last  they  cease  altogether.  The  aspiration  may 
be  tolerated,  or  even  encouraged ; but  the  effort  to  secure 
its  realisation,  if  only  in  a somewhat  imperfect  manner, 
at  the  close  of  the  present  struggle  is  in  some  circles 
regarded  as  a sure  sign  of  soft-hearted  folly.  The  man 
who  entertains  it  is  a pacifist ! And  we  all  know  that 
a pacifist  is  either  silly,  or  unpatriotic,  or  both. 

The  culprit  is  told  magnificently  that  he  has  forgotten 
to  take  account  of  human  nature.  All  history,  he  is 
informed,  is  against  him.  Statesmen  must  stick  to 
realities,  whatever  mere  theorists  may  do  or  say.  These 
and  a hundred  other  inanities  are  hurled  at  him  from 
the  pontifical  elevation  of  the  domestic  or  club  hearth- 
rug. He  is  given  clearly  to  understand  that  his  heart 
has  run  away  with  his  head.  “ It  won’t  work,  sir.  It 
won’t  work,”  is  the  dogmatic  utterance  that  consum- 
mates his  overthrow. 

WAR  THE  DESTROYER, 

Well!  let  us  see;  and  let  us  see  at  once  without 
waiting.  We  may  admit  that  human  effort-  is  a con- 
dition of  human  welfare.  Indeed,  we  shall  do  well  to 
go  much  further,  and  not  only  admit  it,  but  proclaim 
it  aloud.  It  is  one  of  those  gospels  of  salvation  that 
cannot  be  too  often  or  too  strenuously  preached.  Man 
must  struggle  if  he  is  to  improve  his  lot  and  fulfil  his 
destiny.  His  character  requires  for  its  full  development 
the  bracing  influence  of  strong  exertion.  Ease  should 
be  an  occasional  refreshment,  not  a permanent  condition. 
Its  purpose  is  to  prepare  the  individual  for  further  toils, 
not  preserve  him  from  them.  But  when  all  this  is  stated, 
it  no  more  proves  the  contention  that  war  is  a necessary 
element  in  the  progress  of  the  human  race  than  the  fact 
that  hard  exercise  is  necessary  to  develop  the  muscles  of 
a man’s  arm  proves  that  it  is  his  duty  to  knock  his 
neighbours  down  at  fairly  frequent  intervals.  It  is  the 
ceaseless  conflict  with  nature,  and  the  ceaseless  resistance 
to  the  forces  of  evil,  which  give  us  the  hardening  and 
training  we  need.  And  in  this  struggle  our  great 
resource  is  co-operation.  The  nation  that  can  best  com- 
bine the  separate  powers  of  its  individual  citizens  in 
honest  and  continuous  efforts  for  the  public  good  is  the 
nation  that  will  be  most  happy  and  progressive.  The 
State  that  can  combine  most  effectively  with  other  States 
for  the  welfare  of  humanity  is  the  State  which  will  come 
to  the  front,  and  wield  most  influence  in  international 
transactions.  Instead  of  war  and  incessant  preparation 
for  war  fitting  a State  to  lead  the  van  of  civilisation,  they 
fit  it  to  be  civilisation’s  executioner.  We  have  before 
our  eyes  evidence  of  overwhelming  strength  for  the  truth 
of  this  statement.  The  great  modern  master  of  warcraft 
is  Germany ; and  German  warfare  is  so  foul,  so  wantonly 
destructive,  and  so  abominable  in  its  deliberate  cruelties 
towards  non-combatants  and  neutrals,  that  it  stinks  in 
the  nostrils  of  all  mankind  save  the  few  who  imitate  its 
ferocities.  Unless  the  temper  of  mind  that  can  dev  he  a 
reasoned  theory  of  “ frightfulness,”  and  the  temper  of  spirit 
that  can  be  insensible  of  its  depravity  can  be  annihilated , 
they  will  destroy  all  that  distinguishes  mankind  from 
the  brutes.  All,  that  is  to  say,  except  the  conquests  of 
science ; and  these  will  be  used  for  the  more  complete 
and  speedy  overthrow  of  art  and  literature,  religion  and 
morality,  political  freedom  and  social  brotherhood.  The 
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revelation  of  War  as  the  Destroyer  has  been  so  complete 
in  these  latter  days  that  no  one  can  doubt  its  truth. 

“ WHAT  HAS  BEEN  WILL  BE.” 

The  appeal  to  biology  on  behalf  of  war  having  failed, 
let  us  see  whether  the  appeal  to  history  fares  better. 
On  this  point  the  autocrat  of  the  hearthrug  is,  as  a rule, 
more  than  usually  dogmatic.  He  is  a little  bit  afraid 
of  science,  but  he  is  amazingly  confident  that  “ men 
always  have  fought  and  always  will  fight,  and  can  never 
get  on  for  long  together  without  fighting.” 

Now  if  this  means  nothing  more  than  that  there  have 
been  constant  wars  since  the  beginning  of  recorded 
history,  there  is  no  gainsaying  it.  Men  have  fought  in  all 
ages,  just  as  men  have  lied,  and  got  tipsy,  and  tampered 
with  their  neighbour’s  wives,  and  done  a great  variety 
of  other  things  which  they  had  far  better  have  left 
undone.  But  are  we  to  declare  that  these  acts  are  right 
and  good  and  beneficial  because  no  generation  has  passed 
without  them  1 Yet  this  is  just  what  we  are  asked  to 
do  with  regard  to  war  by  the  argument  for  it  from 
history.  We  do'  not  reason  from  what  is  to  what  ought 
to  be  in  other  departments  of  human  conduct.  No  one 
would  be  listened  to  who  proposed  to  abolish  criminal 
courts  and  go  back  to  private  vengeance,  because  men 
constantly  quarrelled  and  injured  one  another  in  spite 
of  judges  and  constables.  Instead,  when  there  is  an 
outbreak  of  crimes  of  violence,  the  cry  is  all  for  stricter 
laws  and  a more  efficient  police  force.  Yet  when  States 
resort  to  violence  against  one  another,  we  are  bidden 
to  make  no  attempt  to  restrain  them,  because  such 
things  have  always  been,  and  therefore  always  must  be! 

The  folly  of  such  statements  is  obvious  on  a moment’s 
reflection.  No  thoughtful  persons  can  accept  them 
except  those  who  hold  the  popular  German  theory  that 
war  is  in  itself  glorious  and  beautiful,  and  in  its  results 
the  one  means  whereby  the  State  that  is  worthiest  to 
rule  can  obtain  the  place  of  power.  Just  now  this 
doctrine  has  no  enthusiastic  friends  outside  the  limits 
of  the  Fatherland.  Even  Germany’s  dependent  allies 
profess  but  a lukewarm  appreciation  of  its  charms ; and 
the  rest  of  the  world,  whether  belligerent  or  neutral,  has 
suffered  too  much  from  it  to  regard  it  with  any  other 
feelings  but  those  of  bitter  hostility.  The  fallacy  of  the 
reasoning  which  supports  it  has  been  found  out.  But 
what  of  the  so-called  facts  which  are  put  forward  as  its 
foundation?  In  the  face  of  the  kind  of  character 
revealed  by  the  German  atrocities,  most  of  them 
enthusiastically  acclaimed,  be  it  remembered,  by  the 
vast  majority  of  the  German  people,  no  one  can  maintain 
that  war  breeds  a noble  type  of  manhood.  But  is  it 
true  that  the  history  of  international  relations  is  nothing 
but  a dismal  record  of  fighting  and  slaughter,  or  shall 
we  find  running  throughout  it  a series  of  efforts  after 
higher  and  better  things  ? 

ARBITRATION  IN  HISTORY. 

The  latter  is  the  correct  account,  though,  for  various 
reasons,  of  which  ignorance  is  only  one,  it  is  usually 
kept  in  the  background.  Long  before  the  Christian  era, 
certain  Greek  cities  produced  elaborate  schemes  for  a 
kind  of  arbitration  when  they  were  unable  to  settle 
their  disputes  by  peaceful  means.  The  bulk  of  civilised 
mankind  submitted  to  the  rule  of  Imperial  Rome,  because 
it  kept  the  peace  for  centuries  between  quarrelsome 
realms  and  ambitious  under-kings.  The  best  and 
strongest  of  the  mediaeval  Popes  frequently  acted  as 
mediators  and  judges  in  disputes  between  Princes,  and 
stopped  many  an  armed  struggle  by  appeals  to  the  awe 
with  which  their  spiritual  authority  was  regarded. 
When  in  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries  modern 
independent  States  arose,  and  with  them  modern  Inter- 
national Law  to  impose  some  small  restraint  on  rulers 
who  no  longer  acknowledged  even  in  theory  a common 
superior,  there  emerged  from  time  to  time  various 
schemes  for  the  organisation  of  Europe  with  a view  to 
making  war  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  and  providing 
for  a peaceful  settlement  of  disputes  between  sovereign 
Powers.  None  of  these  secured  acceptance ; but  the  mere 
fact  that  they  were  produced  and  discussed  shows  that 


the  better  minds  of  each  age  were  growing  increasingly 
impatient  of  the  cruel  and  unjust  arbitrament  of  the 
sword.  And  the  spirit  which  prompted  these  advanced 
thinkers  took  a more  practical  form  in  attempts  to  refer 
to  Mediation  or  Arbitration  disagreements  between 
States  which  diplomacy  failed  to  settle,  A considerable 
number  of  these  were  successful.  Vattel,  the  great  Swiss 
publicist  of  the  eighteenth  century,  could  write  in  1758, 
“ At  present  . . . Mediation  is  a method  of  recon- 

ciliation much  used.”  A hundred  years  afterwards  we 
find  it  recommended  by  the  Congress  of  Paris  of  1856, 
whose  23rd  Protocol  contains  the  remarkable  state- 
ment: “The  Plenipotentiaries  do  not  hesitate  to 

express  in  the  name  of  their  Governments,  the  wish  that 
States  between  which  any  serious  misunderstanding  may 
arise,  should,  before  appealing  to  arms,  have  recourse 
as  far  as  circumstances  might  allow  to  the  good  offices 
of  a friendly  Power.”  This  laudable  aspiration  had 
little  practical  effect;  but  it  may  be  cited  to  show  that 
the  conscience  of  civilised  mankind  was  growing  uneasy 
over  war,  and  casting  about  for  means  to  lessen  its 
frequency.  We  can  at  least  say  that  a Platonic  attach- 
ment to  a great  ideal  is  better  than  hostility  or  even 
complete  indifference. 

ARBITRATION  IN  THE  NINETEENTH  CENTURY. 

But  with  regard  to  Arbitration  it  is  possible  to  set 
forth  a far  more  encouraging  record.  In  the  nineteenth 
century  it  jumped  into  the  place  occupied  by  Media- 
tion in  the  eighteenth.  The  earlier  decades  give  us  few 
instances  of  it ; but  some  of  them  are  remarkable.  The 
new-born  Commonwealth  of  the  United  States  of 
America  favoured  this  particular  method  of  peaceful 
settlement  from  the  beginning  of  its  separate  existence. 
The  definition  of  its  boundaries  contained  in  the  Treaty 
of  1783,  which  started  it  on  its  independent  career, 
proved  to  be  both  incomplete  and  misleading.  The 
negotiators  on  both  sides  seem  to  have  divided  the 
unknown  with  a light  heart  and  a bad  map.  They  did 
not  even  take  the  trouble  to  trace  on  the  map  they 
used  the  lines  of  division  on  which  they  had  agreed.  In 
consequence,  a plentiful  store  of  disputes  was  laid  up 
for  future  generations,  and  Great  Britain  and  the 
United  States  were  more  than  once  brought  to  the  verge 
of  war.  But,  fortunately  for  the  peace  of  the  world,  the 
first  of  these  questions,  which  was  concerned  with  the 
boundary  between  New  England  and  Nova  Scotia, 
evoked  from  the  Senate  of  the  United  States  as  early 
as  March  12th,  1790,  the  notable  declaration  that  if  it 
could  not  be  amicably  settled  by  diplomatic  means, 
Commissioners  should  “ be  appointed  to  hear  and  finally 
decide”  it.  The  course  thus  suggested  was  followed  in 
1794,  when  it  was  agreed  by  what  is  commonly  called 
Jay’s  Treaty,  that  the  matter  at  issue  should  be  referred 
to  three  Commissioners,  one  to  be  appointed  by  the 
King  of  England,  another  by  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  and  the  third  by  the  first  two  acting 
together.  If  they  failed  to  agree,  each  was  to  propose 
one,  and  one  of  these  two  was  to  be  drawn  by  lot  in  the 
presence  of  the  original  pair.  The  three  Commissioners 
so  appointed  were  to  be  “ sworn  impartially  to  examine 
and  decide  the  said  question  according  to  such  evidence 
as  shall,  respectively,  be  laid  before  them  on  the  part 
of  the  British  Government  and  of  the  United  States.” 
These  are  the  words  of  Article  Y.  of  Jay’s  Treaty ; and 
it  is  clear,  on  the  face  of  them,  that  the  three  “ Com- 
missioners ” were  what  we  should  now  call  Arbitrators, 
and  formed  an  Arbitral  Tribunal.  The  same  may  be 
said  of  various  other  “ Commissions,”  for  example, 
that  which,  in  1817,  dealt  with  territorial  sovereignty 
over  the  islands  in  the  Bay  of  Passamaquoddy,  or  that 
which,  in  1822,  settled  the  boundary  between  the  two 
Powers  along  the  St.  Lawrence  and  the  Great  Lakes. 
Thus,  though  the  first  mention  of  the  word  “ Arbitra- 
tion ” occurs  in  the  documents  connected  with  the 
reference  of  a dispute  as  to  slaves  to  the  decision  of  the 
Emperor  of  Russia  in  1818-1823,  it  is  clear  that,  the 
thing  was  known  and  in  fairly  frequent  use  for  nearly 
a generation  before.  The  two  great  English-speaking 
peoples  may  claim  the  honour,  not  indeed  of  inventing 
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and  first  resorting  to  the  most  promising  of  all  methods 
for  the  pacific  settlement  of  international  disputes,  hut 
of  making  it  a common  incident  of  life  in  the  society  of 
nations  instead  of  a rare  and  extraordinary  experiment. 

THE  “ALABAMA”  AWARD. 

Other  nations  followed  in  their  footsteps,  at  first  with 
much  hesitation,  and  in  respect  of  comparatively  small 
and  unimportant  matters  only.  Thus,  in  1815,  France  on 
the  one  hand,  and  Great  Britain,  Austria,  Russia,  and 
Prussia  on  the  other,  agreed  to  leave  certain  pecuniary 
demands  of  the  latter  group  upon  the  former  Power  to 
Commissions  of  Arbitration,  and-  in  1851  France  and 
Spain  referred  various  claims  and  counter-claims,  dating 
back  as  far  as  1823,  to  the  King  of  the  Netherlands  as 
Arbitrator.  But  the  great  advance  dates  from  1872.  In 
that  year  the  award  in  the  Alabama  Arbitration  was 
given.  The  parties  were  Great  Britain  and  the  United 
States;  and  the  matters  in  dispute  were  numerous  and 
important.  They  were  concerned  with  claims  on  the 
part  of  the  United  States,  arising  out  of  the  depredations 
of  the  Alabama  and  other  Southern  cruisers  on  Northern 
commerce  during  the  American  Civil  War  of  1861-1865. 
Nothing  less  was  involved  than  the  proper  conception  of 
the  rights  and  duties  of  neutrals  in  a maritime  struggle.^ 
The  controversy  had  lasted  for  ten  years.  The  whole  of 
the  civilised  world  was  interested  in  it.  The  jurists  of  all 
nations  took  sides.  The  friction  it  caused  between  the 
two  States  immediately  concerned  was  a constant  danger 
to  peace.  Attempt  after  attempt  was  made  to  negotiate 
a settlement,  and  failure  after  failure  was  the  result. 
At  last,  by  the  Treaty  of  Washington  of  1871,  and  as 
part  of  “ an  amicable  settlement  of  all  causes  of  differ- 
ence between  the  two  countries,”  it  was  referred  to  an 
Arbitral  Tribunal  consisting  of  five  members,  of  whom 
one  was  to  be  named  by  each  of  the  contending  parties, 
one  by  the  King  of  Italy,  one  by  the  President  of  the 
Swiss  Confederation,  and  one  by  the  Emperor  of  Brazil, 
Brazil  being  then  a monarchial  State.  The  nominating 
authorities  did  their  work  with  conscientious  care,  with 
the  result  that  a Court  was  got  together  composed  of  some 
of  the  most  able  lawyers  and  learned  jurists  then  in 
existence.  Each  side  presented  to  it  a printed  case  and 
counter-case,  and,  in  addition,  pleaded  before  it  by  the 
mouth  of  skilled  advocates.  The  proceedings,  which  took 
place  at  Geneva,  lasted  for  many  months,  and  were  once 
on  the  point  of  being  broken  off,  because  of  a disagree- 
ment between  the  two  parties  with  regard  to  the  admis- 
sibility of  certain  questions  under  the  terms  of  the 
Treaty  of  Ref  erence.  But  this  obstacle  and  all  others  were 
finally  overcome  or  evaded  by  the  exercise  of  a little 
ingenuity  and  goodwill.  The  award,  given  in  Septem- 
ber, 1872,  was,  on  the  whole,  favourable  to  the  conten- 
tions of  the  United  States;  and  Great  Britain  was 
condemned  to  pay  damages  to  the  amount  of  more  than 
three  millions  sterling. 

LATER  CASES. 

» This  award  was  accepted  with  relief  rather  than 
acquiescence  by  those  immediately  concerned,  and 
became  the  subject  of  much  discussion  among  experts  in 
the  law  of  nations.  But  the  principles  laid  down  in  it 
have  gradually  won  their  way  ever  since,  and  the  practice 
of  States  has  been  profoundly  modified  in  consequence 
of  it.  It  became  a turning  point  in  the  history  of 
international  relations.  Before  it  Arbitrations  were  few 
and  far  between,  and  generally  dealt  with  no  very 
important  matters.  After  it  they  became  numerous,  and 
some  of  them  were  concerned  with  questions  of  great 
moment  which  would  certainly  have  led  to  war  in  the  not- 
distant  past.  Oppenheim,  in  his  International  Law 
(Yol.  II.,  p.  22,  2nd  ed.),  says  of  them:  “There  are 
177  cases  from  1794  to  the  end  of  1900.”  The  writer  of 
this  paper  calculated  in  1900  that  since  the  great  Peace 
of  Vienna  in  1815  there  had  been  at  least  sixty  instances 
of  International  Arbitration,  to  thirty-two  of  which  the 
United  States  had  been  a party,  and  Great  Britain  to 
twenty.  In  all  probability  the  number  was  rather  higher 
than  sixty ; but  in  these  matters  it  is  impossible  to  be 


exact,  as  many  of  the  cases  were  of  small  importance  and 
made  no  stir  in  the  world.  It  is,  however,  certain  that 
the  larger  part  of  the  sixty  Arbitrations  occurred  after 
1872,  the  date  of  the  Geneva  Award. 

Since  1900  about  fifty  disputes  between  civilised 
States  have  been  settled  by  Arbitration.  To  ten  of  these 
Great  Britain  has  been  a party,  and  at  least  four  of  the 
ten  might  easily  have  involved  her  in  a war  with  another 
Great  Power.  In  the  same  period  we  have  negotiated 
seventeen  treaties  of  General  Arbitration  with  foreign 
powers ; and  in  this  species  of  beneficent  activity  we  by  no 
means  stand  alone.  The  total  number  of  such  treaties 
signed  in  the  sixteen  years  we  are  considering  was  no  less 
than  189. 

TREATIES  OF  GENERAL  ARBITRATION. 

By  a Treaty  of  General  Arbitration  is  meant  a solemn 
covenant  between  two  or  more  States  to  refer  to  Arbitra- 
tion all  disputes  between  them  which  they  are  not  able  to 
settle  by  diplomatic  means.  But  inasmuch  as  a common 
instinct  teaches  nations  that  there  are  some  questions 
which  no  self-respecting  people  could  leave  to  the  judg- 
ment of  a Court,  even  the  most  peaceful  Powers  have 
stipulated  for  certain  exceptions  in  the  treaties  they  have 
signed.  For  instance,  in  1908  Great  Britain  and  the 
United  States  agreed  to  refer  to  The  Hague  Tribunal 
“ Differences  which  may  arise  of  a legal  nature  or  relating 
to  the  interpretation  of  treaties  existing  between  the  two 
contracting  parties,  and  which  it  may  not  have  been  pos- 
sible to  settle  by  diplomacy  . . . provided  nevertheless 
that  they  do  not  affect  the  vital  interests,  the  inde- 
pendence, or  the  honour  of  the  two  contracting  States, 
and  do  not  concern  the  interests  of  third  parties.”  This 
may  be  taken  as  a typical  case.  It  rules  out  by  implica- 
tion differences  that  are  not  of  a legal  nature  and  do  not 
relate  to  the  interpretation  of  treaties,  and  by  direct 
statement  differences  that  affect  the  vital  interests,  the 
independence,  or  the  honour  of  the  signatory  Powers. 
The  stipulation  as  to  third  parties  we  need  not  stop  to 
consider,  for  it  is  obvious  that  a dispute  in  which  three 
or  more  States  are  concerned  cannot  be  settled  by  an 
agreement  between  two  only.  The  restriction  of  the 
arbitral  process  to  differences  of  a legal  nature  or  relating 
to  the  interpretation  of  treaties  will  be  considered 
immediately.  Meanwhile,  what  shall  we  say  as  to  the 
exclusion  of  cases  which  involve  vital  interests, 
independence,  or  national  honour? 

VITAL  INTERESTS,  INDEPENDENCE,  AND  NATIONAL 
HONOUR. 

Clearly  the  three  together  form  a way  of  escape  from 
the  obligations  of  the  treaty  so  plain,  so  broad,  and  so 
easy,  that  any  ambitious  statesman  desirous  of  bringing 
about  a war  could  not  fail  to  find  it.  A State’s  vital 
interests  are  held  to  include  different  things  at  different 
times.  Sixty  years  ago  a great  English  statesman  held 
that  we  ought  to  prevent  the  cutting  of  the  Suez  Canal. 
Forty  years  ago  we  were  prepared  to  go  to  war  with 
Russia  rather  than  allow  her  to  possess  Constantinople, 
and  control  the  passages  from  the  Black  Sea  to  the 
Mediterranean.  Now  we  are  spending  scores  of  millions 
to  keep  the  Suez  Canal  open,  and  have  agreed  with 
Russia  to  raise  no  objection  to  her  control  of 
Constantinople  and  the  Straits.  Every  Sovereign  State 
is  independent  in  the  sense  that  it  does  not  habitually 
take  its  orders  from  any  other  State  or  group  of  States ; 
and  any  attempt  to  make  it  do  so  would  rightly  be 
resented  to  the  point  of  war,  if  necessary.  But  occasional 
restraint  on  absolute  freedom  of  action  is  a very  different 
matter.  It  is  the  price  everywhere  paid  for  social  life. 
No  State  can  do  what  it  pleases,  when  it  pleases,  and 
how  it  pleases,  and  yet  be  a member  of  the  Society  of 
Nations.  But  it  is  always  possible  to  represent  any 
limitation  on  national  action  as  an  attack  on  independ- 
ence. As  to  national  honour,  it  is  too  vague  a phrase  to 
introduce  into  a serious  international  document.  In 
ordinary  daily  life  one  man  deems  himself  dishonoured 
by  some  silly  act  or  impertinent  remark  at  which  another 
would  only  smile.  Nations  differ  in  much  the  same  way. 
Each  of  the  three  generally  accepted  grounds  of 
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exemption  from  the  obligation  to  refer  disputes  to 
arbitration  is  dangerous  in  its  vagueness,  and  gives 
unscrupulous  rulers  facilities  for  the  nullification  of 
inconvenient  arrangements.  A sense  of  this  has  caused  a 
few  States  to  omit  all  limitations  from  some  of  their 
arbitral  agreements.  But  such  omission  has  occurred  in 
only  a small  number  of  exceptional  instances,  and  cannot 
be  said  to  represent  a definite  stream  of  policy. 

JUSTICIABLE  DISPUTES. 

Yet  the  feeling  remains  that  these  are  non-arbi- 
trable  disputes;  and  therefore  it  is  necessary  to  distin- 
guish clearly  between  them  and  those  which  can  be 
referred  to  arbitration.  The  key  to  the  difficulty  is  to 
be  found  in  the  first  clause  of  the  passage  just  quoted 
from  the  Anglo-American  agreement  of  1908.  Some 
international  disputes  turn  on  different  readings  of 
International  Law  or  different  interpretations  of 
international  documents.  Others  involve  questions  of 
fact  or  of  the  legal  effect  of  admitted  facts— such,  for 
instance,  as  the  amount  of  damages  due  because  of  certain 
injuries  and  trespasses  which  are  beyond  dispute.  Now 
there  is  just  one  circumstance  common  to  all  these 
matters.  In  ordinary  civil  life  they  are  dealt  with  by 
courts  of  law.  In  international  life  there  is  a strong 
tendency  in  the  same  direction.  Of  late,  Boards  of 
Arbitration  composed  mainly  of  skilled  jurists  have 
been  substituted  very  generally  for  the  individual 
arbitrators  who  were  at  one  time  common,  and  who 
were  expected  to  take  into  account  the  general  circum- 
stances and  equities  of  the  case.  Side  by  side  with  this 
there  has  been  a great  output  of  what  have  been  well 
called  Law-making  Treaties.  The  result  is  that  the 
mass  of  customary  rules  and  solemn  agreements  which 
we  call  International  Law  lias  grown  enormously,  and 
arbitral  proceedings  are  becoming  more  and  more  like 
legal  trials.  It  is  therefore  no  figure  of  speech  to  assert 
that  a very  large  number  of  the  disputes  between  States 
are  justiciable — that  is  to  say,  capable  of  being  tried 
by  a bench  of  judges,  who  will  be  guided  in  their 
decisions  by  the  rules  of  a known  law.  Nor  is  it  any 
answer  to  this  to  point  out  that  recent  events  have 
revealed  an  utterly  lawless  spirit  on  the  part  of 
Germany  and  her  Allies.  For  their  attempt  to  ignore 
the  Law  of  Nations  has  roused  civilised  mankind  to 
defend  it,  and  endeavour  to  make  it  in  future  both  more 
just  and  more  truly  obligatory. 

JUSTICIABLE  DISPUTES  ARE  ARBITRABLE. 

The  events  of  the  last  twenty  years  in  the  inter- 
national sphere,  culminating  as  they  do  in  the  terrible 
tragedy  that  is  being  enacted  now  before  our  eyes,  seem 
to  lead  irresistibly  to  the  conclusion  that  all  justiciable 
disputes  between  States  should  be  referred  to  Arbitral 
Tribunals.  Such  Tribunals  have  been  provided  by  the 
two  Hague  Conferences  of  1899  and  1907.  The  first  of 
them  produced  a Convention  for  the  Pacific  Settlement 
of  International  Disputes,  and  the  second  revised  and 
improved  it.  No  less  than  forty-three  Powers — prac- 
tically the  whole  civilised  world— signed  the  Convention 
of  1907.  Each  of  them  gained  thereby  the  right  of 
nominating  four  persons  “ of  known  competency  in  ques- 
tions of  International  Law  and  of  the  highest  moral 
reputation,”  and  from  the  long  list  thus  obtained  the 
parties  to  the  arbitration  were  to  choose  four,  and  the 
four  were  to  select  a fifth,  and  these  five  were  to  form  a 
Court  to  try  the  case.  A Special  Tribunal  could  be 
used  instead,  if  the  parties  agreed  to  establish  one.  Either 
plan  involved  the  constitution  of  a Court  ad  hoc.  But 
experience  soon  showed  that  for  the  proper  development 
of  the  principles  of  international  jurisprudence  it  was 
very  desirable  to  have  a great  High  Court  of  Inter- 
national Justice,  and  that  this  should  be  composed  of  the 
best  judicial  intellects  in  the  civilised  world,  charged 
permanently  with  the  duty  of  trying  inter-state  litiga- 
tion, and  always  ready  to  deal  at  once  with  any  case  that 
was  sent  before  them.  A plan  for  the  creation  of  such 
a Court  was  worked  out  in  1907.  But  nothing  came  of  it 
owing  to  the  inability  of  the  second  Hague  Conference  to 


agree  upon  a method  of  appointing  the  judges.  If  this 
difficulty  can  be  overcome  at  the  end  of  the  present  war, 
and  States  can  be  induced  to  bind  themselves  by  a great 
International  Convention  to  refer  all  justiciable  disputes 
that  tl.ey  cannot  settle  diplomatically  to  the  new 
Tribunal,  or  to  the  so-called  Permanent  Hague  Court,  or 
to  a special  ti  bunal  established  by  the  parties  for  the  occa- 
sion, the  Society  of  Nations  will  be  provided  with  peaceful 
means  of  settling  all  ordinary  quarrels  that  may  arise 
among  its  members.  It  will  only  remain  to  provide  a 
sanction  for  the  awards  of  the  Arbitral  Courts,  though 
the  history  of  the  last  hundred  years  shows  that  sanctions 
will  rarely  be  required,  since  in  that  time  only  two  awards 
have  been  repudiated,  and  in  both  cases  the  Arbitrator 
had  exceeded  his  functions  and  gone  beyond  the  terms  of 
reference.  How  these  things  can  be  done,  and  how 
International  Law  itself  can  be  improved  and  enlarged 
as  time  goes  on,  it  is  the  function  of  other  writers  to 
explain.  Here  it  is  sufficient  to  point  out  that  the 
advances  suggested  are  but  the  completion  of  an  evolu- 
tionary process  that  has  gone  on  for  ages  side  by  side 
with  war  and  its  horrors.  The  one  is  just  as  much  a fact 
of  history  as  the  other.  It  is  a very  shallow  philosophy 
that  ignores  it,  and  he  is  a very  ignorant  philosopher 
who  denies  its  existence. 

NON- JUSTICIABLE  DISPUTES. 

But  what  of  the  non-justiciable  disputes?  How  are 
they  to  be  described,  and  what  means  can  be  suggested 
for  dealing  with  them  ? They  are  those  deep-seated  and 
far-reaching  differences  which  transcend  law.  In  both 
the  national  and  international  sphere,  the  existence  of 
law  and  courts  of  law  involves  an  existing  social  order. 
The  courts  belong  to  it,  and  can  settle  disputes  which 
arise  within  it.  But  when  a dispute  centres  round 
projects  of  fundamental  change  in  the  framework  of 
society,  the  courts  and  the  law  which  they  administer 
are  of  no  avail.  Who  would  dream,  for  instance,  of 
settling  the  Home  Buie  Controversy  by  a suit  before  the 
Irish  Court  of  Appeal  ? It  is  precisely  because  the  exist- 
ing law  of  Ireland  and  its  existing  national  order  are 
challenged  that  there  is  any  controversy  at  all.  The 
institutions  attacked  cannot  be  called  in  to  settle 
what  is  to  be  done  with  themselves.  For  that  some 
external  authority  is  necessary,  unless  revolution  and 
bloodshed  are  invoked  to  determine  the  matter.  Similar 
considerations  decide  that  the  present  great  struggle 
between  the  most  powerful  States  of  the  civilised  world 
could  never  have  been  left  to  the  judgment  of  an  Arbitral 
Tribunal,  which  could  only  apply  to  the  case  Inter- 
national Law  as  it  stands  to-day.  Both  sides  desire  to 
remould  the  law,  and  to  alter  fundamentally  the 
structure  of  the  international  order  with  which  it  is 
bound  up.  Legal  considerations  cannot  settle  such  a 
conflict ; and  now  and  again  in  eveiy  living  and  growing 
society  conflicts  of  this  description  will  ai*ise,  as  long  as 
it  does  not  possess  an  organ  which  can  bring  the  con-, 
eentrated  wisdom  of  the  society,  backed  by  its  concen- 
trated force,  to  bear  upon  the  problem.  Let  irs  assume 
that  when  the  war  is  over,  a fairly  just  distribution  of 
territory  and  political  power  is  reached,  and  that  the- 
various  nationalities  concerned  are  reasonably  satisfied 
with  it.  How  will  the  matter  stand  in  a hundred  years’ 
time  ? Probably  long  before  that  period  has  elapsed 
further  changes  will  be  necessary ; and  unless  a plan 
whereby  peaceful  readjustments  can  be  made  by  some 
authority  representing  civilised  humanity  has  been 
evolved  and  put  into  action  in  the  meantime,  another 
and  a far  worse  conflict  than  the  present  will  drive  the 
human  race  still  further  back  on  the  road  to  barbarism. 
Whether  such  an  awful  catastrophe  can  best  be  prevented 
by  the  formation  of  a vast  League  of  Peace,  or  by  some 
modification  and  formal  recognition  of  the  hegemony  of 
the  great  World  Powers,  or  by  any  other  means,  is«a 
matter  for  most  earnest  and  thoughtful  consideration. 
But  one  thing  is  certain.  The  only  way  out  of  our 
present  terrible  position  is  to  organise  the  world  for 
peace ; and  this  may  be  done  by  the  wise  development 
of  elements  which  have  existed  from  the  beginning  in 
international  society,  and  made  marvellous  advances 
during  the  last  two  generations. 
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THE  USE  OF  FORCE  BY  THE  LEAGUE. 

By  ANEURIN  WILLIAMS,  M.P. 

INTERNATIONAL  LAW  HAS  NO  SANCTION. 

THE  defect  of  what  is  called  International  Law  is 
that  it  has  no  sanction.  That  is  to  say,  there  is 
behind  it  no  organised  force  employed  according 
to  the  judgment  of  the  community.  There  is 
onty  the  strong  arm  of  the  particular  State  which  believes 
itself  to  be  wronged.  Some  people  on  this  account 
deny  that  it  can  properly  be  called  law,  since  some 
sanction  to  enforce  the  law  is  of  the  very  essence  of  the 
idea  of  law.  At  any  rate,  the' absence  of  sanction  con- 
stitutes a very  great  difference  between  International 
Law  and  what  is  technically  called  Municipal  Law — i.e., 
the  law  of  any  one  State.  Therefore,  in  any  scheme 
for  enthroning  Right  as  the  Governing  principle  among 
nations,  there  arises  the  question,  How  far  is  force  to  be 
used : what  can  be  done  to  put  a sanction  behind  the 
law  which  the  nations  are  to  acknowledge? 

Ordinary  arbitration  treaties  have  no  sanction ; 
they  do  not,  and  cannot  in  the  nature  of  things,  provide 
for  the  use  of  force  to  ensure  their  being  acted  upon. 
Many  pacifists,  far  from  regretting  this,  repudiate 
Under  all  circumstances  the  use  of  force.  Though  some 
of  them  would  admit  a commercial  boycott  or  similar 
proposals  as  a sanction,  others  declare  that  international 
relations  should  rest  on  moral  obligation  only.  Sanction, 
they  say,  can  only  mean  force — i.e.,  war — and  they  hold 
that  war  is  immoral,  and  that  you  cannot  put  down 
war  by  war.  In  civil  life  we  do,  in  fact,  put  down 
violence  by  the  use  of  force,  which  is  itself  violence  used, 
not  by  individuals  on  their  own  behalf,  but  by  the 
community  through  its  agents  in  the  common  interest. 
When  so  used,  it  is  morally  quite  a different  thing. 
Moreover,  the  more  certainly  it  is  known  to  be  in 
reserve,  the  more  rarely  it  is  likely  to  be  called  into 
operation . 

The  League  of  Nations  idea,  having  as  its  aim  to 
ensure  the  observance  of  treaties  and  of  International 
Law,  the  settlement  by  peaceable  means  of  all  disputes, 
and  the  mutual  protection  of  States  against  aggression, 
proposes  that  the  nations  should  enter  into  a treaty 
binding  themselves  to  observe  these  things.  What 
sanction  does  it  put  behind  the  obligations  of  such  a 
treaty?  How  far  does  it  propose  to  use  force? 

FORCE  TO  MEET  FORCE. 

In  this  matter  the  American  “ League  to  Enforce 
Peace,”  and  the  English  “ League  of  Nations  Society,” 
differ  considerably.  The  American  Society  only  asks 
a nation  to  bind  itself  not  to  make  war  on  another 
member  of  the  proposed  League  before  submitting  its 
quarrel  to  a hearing.  If  a member  breaks  that  pledge, 
then  all  other  members  of  the  League  are  bound  by  the 
proposed  treaty  to  use  force  against  the  recalcitrant  State, 
and  to  prevent  it  making  war  without  first  going  to  a 
hearing.  The  American  proposal  goes  no  further. 
Though  each  State  undertakes  to  submit  its  complaint 
to  a hearing,  the  others  do  not  bind,  themselves  to  compel 
it  to  submit  to  such  a hearing:  they  only  bind  them- 
selves to  use  force  to  prevent  it  making  war  without 
first  submitting  to  such  a hearing.  Further,  if  it  has 
submitted  to  a hearing,  it  may  afterwards  reject  the 
judgment  of  the  Tribunal,  or  the  award  of  the  Council 
of  Conciliation,  and  go  to  war. 

The  American  Society,  in  fact,  relies  upon  the  good 
effect  of  a hearing,  and  of  the  twelve  months  provided  for 
such  hearing — the  so-called  “ cooling  off  ” time — to 
render  it  improbable  that  a nation  would  resort  to  war 
after  such  hearing  and  delay.  Doubtless  it  relies  further 
upon  the  probability  that  if  any  State  were  so  anti-social 
as  to  go  to  war  after  the  hearing,  the  others,  though  not 
bound  beforehand,  would  in  fact  combine  to  stop  it. 
Again,  the  American  Society  does  not  ask  the  nations  to 
bind  themselves  to  protect  any  member  of  their  League 
which  may  suffer  aggression  from  some  Power  not  a 
member  of  the  League.  The  nations  may,  indeed,  come 
together  on  the  occasion  of  such  aggression,  and  may 


join  to  protect  the  State  attacked,  as  they  sometimes  do 
now ; but  the  proposals  do  not  ask  for  any  promise  that 
this  will  be  done.  We  see,  therefore,  that  the  proposals 
of  the  American  Society,  however  good  in  other  ways,  do 
very  little  to  put  a sanction  behind  International  Law 
and  treaty  obligations.  In  fact,  they  do  nothing  except 
in  the  one  case  where  a nation  breaks  its  undertaking 
not  to  go  to  war  before  submitting  to  a hearing. 

To  the  founders  of  the  English  “ League  of  Nations 
Society,”  it  seemed  that  this  was  not  enough.  They 
recognised  as  an  ideal  that  treaty  obligations  and 
International  Law  should  be  as  binding  upon  nations 
as  contracts  and  Municipal  Law  are  upon  individuals : 
that  all  violence  should  be  as  much  a breach  of  the  law 
in  one  case  as  in  the  other;  and  that  there  should  be  a 
general  agreement,  and  an  established  machinery,  to 
secure  the  same  observance  of  law  and  peace  among 
nations  as  among  citizens.  But  even  while  recognising 
the  ideal,  they  had  to  consider  the  question  how  far  it 
was  immediately  practicable. 

ENFORCING  THE  JUDGMENTS  OF  A COURT. 

At  first  it  seems  simple  to  say  that  quarrels  of 
nations  should  go  to  an  International  Tribunal  for 
judgment;  and  that  nations  should  bind  themselves, 
not  only  so  to  submit  their  quarrels,  but  to  enforce  the 
judgments  of  that  Tribunal  upon  any  recalcitrant 
member.  This  seems  simple,  but  it  does  not,  in  fact, 
cover  the  ground.  For  many  international  disputes  do 
not  arise  out  of  treaties  or  International  Law.  There 
are  disputes  arising  from  rival  interests,  where  neither 
party  can  claim  any  special  right,  from  race  prejudices, 
from  unneighbourly,  though  not  illegal,  conduct,  and 
so  forth.  These  disputes  could  not  be  decided  by  a 
judge,  for  there  is  no  law  on  which  to  decide  them. 
They  are  therefore  called  non-justiciable,  and  the 
English  Society  regretfully  agrees  with  the  American 
that  we  cannot  at  present  expect  a State  to  bind  itself 
beforehand  to  accept  without  qualification  the  award  of 
a Council  of  Conciliation  on  such  matters.  Australia, 
for  instance,  would  not  bind  itself  beforehand  on  the 
subject  of  coloured  immigration,  nor  England  to  accept 
anything  which  a Court  of  Conciliation  might  recom- 
mend if  ill-feeling  arose  about  our  possession  of 
Gibraltar.  The  two  Societies  agree  that  the  most  which 
can  be  done  in  such  a case  is  to  provide  for  a hearing 
of  the  dispute,  and  to  trust  to  a voluntary  acceptance 
of  a reasonable  settlement,  or  possibly  in  the  last  resort 
to  some  extemporised  combination  of  nations  to  enforce 
6uch  a settlement.  So  far  the  English  and  American 
Societies  are  agreed ; but  the  English  Society  does  think 
it  possible  to  ask  each  member  of  the  League  to  pledge 
itself  in  justiciable  matters — those  which  are  covered  by 
a treaty  between  the  parties  or  by  International  Law — to 
accept  the  judgment  of  the  Tribunal : it  also  asks  all 
the  members  of  the  League  to  promise  to  enforce  the 
performance  of  that  pledge. 

THE  LEAGUE  AND  OUTSIDE  STATES. 

The  other  important  difference  between  the  two 
societies  concerns  the  question,  already  touched  upon,  of 
aggression  by  a State  hot  a member  of  the  League  upon 
a State  which  is  a member.  The  American  society,  as  we 
have  seen,  does  not  ask  the  nations  to  accept  any  obliga- 
tion to  give  mutual  aid  in  repelling  such  aggression.  The 
English  society  does.  It  believes  that  the  danger  of  such 
outside  aggression,  after  a League  of  Nations  has  been 
formed,  may  be  very  great.  If  there  is  no  obligation  to 
resist  it,  there  will  be  great  temptation  for  any  State  which 
has  aggressive  designs  against  a neighbour  to  stay  outside 
the  League;  it  will  then  be  free  to  attack  at  a minute’s 
notioe  without  incurring  the  certainty  of  having  to  fight 
all  the  members  of  the  League ; whereas,  if  it  is  inside  the 
League,  it  must,  at  least,  give  its  intended  victim  a year’s 
notice,  or,  in  the  alternative,  fight  the  whole  League. 
Resistance  to  sudden  aggression  demands  the  immediate 
use  of  all  available  force.  It  is,  therefore,  no  security 
that,  after  it  had  occurred,  the  members  of  the  League 
would  be  at  liberty  to  come  together  and  discuss  whether 
and  how  far  they  would  use  their  forces  to  resist  it. 

To  sum  up,  therefore,  the  English  and  American 
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Societies  differ  as  to  the  use  of  force  in  that,  the 
American  only  asks  the  States  joining  its  proposed 
League  to  use  force  against  any  one  of  their  number 
which  goes  to  war  against  another  member  before  sub- 
mitting questions  in  dispute  to  a hearing.  The  English 
Society  asks  them  to  do  that,  and  also  to  go  further  by 
using  force,  if  necessary,  for  two  things.  First,  as 
a sanction  to  ensure  that  the  judgment  of  the  tribunal 
(as  distinguished  from  the  award  of  the  Council  of 
Conciliation)  is  accepted  and  carried  out ; and, 
secondly,  to  assure  that  the  protection  of  all  the  other 
members  shall  be  given  to  any  member  which  is  attacked 
from  outside  by  a power  not  willing  to  refer  its  dispute 
to  a peaceful  hearing. 


REDUCTION  OF  ARMAMENTS  AND 
THE  LEAGUE. 

By  the  Right  Honorable  W.  H.  DICKINSON,  M.P. 

THE  RACE  IN  ARMAMENTS. 

THE  proposal  to  establish  a League  of  Nations, 
pledged  to  maintain  peace  amongst  themselves, 
and,  if  necessary,  to  use  armed  force  for  that 
purpose,  has  met  with  criticism  from  those  who, 
being  persuaded  that  the  peace  of  the  future  can  only 
be  assured  by  the  abolition  of  armaments,  regard  with 
apprehension  a scheme  which  seems  to  them  to  necessi- 
tate the  retention  of  military  forces  and  to  perpetuate 
the  risks  that  accompany  the  maintenance,  in  time  of 
peace,  of  masses  of  men  prepared  and  often  too  eager 
for  war. 

It  is  essential  for  the  advocates  of  such  a proposal  to 
meet  this  criticism.  Amongst  the  influences  which  led 
to  the  present  war  none  was  more  potent  than  the  race 
in  armaments  that  every  European  nation  had  engaged 
in  during  the  past  twenty  years,  and  any  international 
arrangements  which  render  likely,  or  even  possible,  a 
repetition  of  that  experience,  will  be  a curse  rather  than 
a blessing  to  mankind.  If  the  creation  of  a League  of 
Nations  means  that,  for  all  time,  Europe,  and,  indeed, 
the  world,  is  to  be  nothing  but  a group  of  armed  camps, 
the  project  had  better  be  dropped  at  once  and 
altogether. 

But  will  this  be  so?  Will  an  allianoe  of  nations 
pledged  to  keep  the  peace  by  force  if  necessary,  tend  to 
encourage  armaments?  This  is  the  question  which  has 
to  be  discussed,  and  which,  it  is  hoped,  may  be  answered 
in  the  negative. 

IS  MORAL  FORCE  ENOUGH? 

But,  before  approaching  the  question  of  what  a 
League  of  Nations  will  accomplish  in  this  matter,  we 
are  entitled  to  ask  our  critics,  “ What  scheme  have  you 
to  offer  that  will  hold  out  any  reasonable  hope  of  reducing 
armies  and  navies?”  You  can  hardly  suggest  leaving 
things  exactly  as  they  are.  If  there  is  to  be  no  com- 
bination of  nations  at  all ; if  the  peoples  of  the  world  are 
to  remain,  as  hitherto,  separate  entities,  independent 
communities,  competing  with  one  another,  ever  sus- 
picious of  each  other’s  intentions,  and  always  ready  to 
take  offence  or  to  give  it;  do  you  think  there  is  any 
chance  that  a single  one  of  them  will  consent  to  abandon 
his  own  means  of  defence?  With  the  experience  of  this 
war  fresh  in  the  memory  of  every  nation ; with  the 
fires  of  hatred  still  smouldering ; with  the  desire  to 
exact  on  the  one  side  retribution  and  on  the  other 
revenge,  it  will  be  impossible  for  any  Government  to 
allow  its  military  strength  to  be  lessened.  If  the 
political  organisation  of  Europe  is  to  be  the  same  after 
the  war  as  it  was  before  the  war,  we  can  only  look 
forward  to  an  endless  vista  of  preparation  for  a war 
more  ghastly  even  than  that,  from  which  we  now  suffer. 

But  these  critics  may  reply  that  no  one  contem- 
plates a return  to  the  status  quo  ante  helium.  They  will 
agree  that  there  must  be  some  kind  of  treaty  whereby 
nations  undertake  to  keep  the  peace  and  to  set  up  some 


judicial  machinery  for  the  settlement  of  their  differences. 
But  they  will  argue  that  in  such  a League  it  will  be 
inadvisable  and  unnecessary  to  make  provision  for 
exercising  force,  inasmuch  as  the  moral  sense  of  man- 
kind will  see  to  it  that  the  nations  who  have  agreed  to 
a treaty  accept  the  obligations  it  imposes  upon  them. 
There  is  something  to  be  said  from  this  point  of  view. 
As  an  ideal  settlement  it  has  its  advantages.  Indeed, 
it  must  be  admitted  that  unless  humanity  is  able  to  set 
up  some  moral  standard  of  conduct  amongst  nations, 
the  provision  of  force  will  not,  alone,  be  of  much  avail. 

But  the  immediate  question  which  we  are  discussing 
is  not  what  may  be  an  ideal  settlement,  but  whether  at 
the  present  juncture  any  treaty  is  likely  to  render 
unnecessary  the  maintenance  of  armies  and  navies,  if 
the  signatories  to  it  cannot  depend  upon  each  other  for 
anything  more  than  moral  support.  Surely  the  answer 
to  this  must  be  in  the  negative.  The  present  war  has 
shown  how  little  reliance  can  be  p’laoed  on  the  voluntary 
observance  of  international  obligations,  and  whatever 
may  be  the  assurances  given  in  the  future,  it  will  be 
many  years  before  nations  will  consent  to  trust  them- 
selves to  nothing  more  effective  than  a “ scrap  of 
paper.”  In  a League  of  Nations  from  whose  covenant 
every  member  is  free  to  break,  with  no  risk  to  himself, 
it  can  hardly  be  expected  that  any  Government  will 
deem  it  prudent  to  disarm. 

No!  If  nations  are  to  disarm  after  the  war,  they 
will  only  do  so  if  they  can  be  assured  that  such  dis- 
armament cannot  be  taken  advantage  of  by  their 
neighbours.  Absolute  security  from  unprovoked 
aggression  is  a condition  precedent  to  any  reduction  in 
the  military  establishments  necessary  for  defence. 

THE  SANCTION  OF  FORCE. 

The  schemes  put  forward  by  the  League  of  Nations 
Society  and  by  the  American  League  to  Enforce  Peace 
provide  such  security.  These  societies  propose  that 
every  nation  shall  bind  itself  to  apply  its  armed  forces 
without  hesitation  against  any  member  who  breaks  the 
peace  in  defiance  of  his  word.  It  will  not  matter  for  the 
moment  what  are  the  rights  or  wrongs  of  the  dispute. 

If  a country  which  has  promised  to  allow  all  disputes 
to  be  investigated  before  taking  up  arms,  attacks  its 
neighbour  without  such  preliminaries,  even  if  its  cause 
be  just,  it  will  find  arrayed  against  it  the  armies  and 
the  navies  of  all  the  other  nations. 

By  this  means  every  State  will  be  free  from  the  risk 
of  being  taken  by  surprise.  It  will  know  that  so  long  as 
it  conforms  to  the  terms  of  its  treaty  it  may  count  upon 
the  united  support  of  its  colleagues 

REDUCTION  OF  ARMAMENTS. 

It  may  be  urged  that  this  situation  will  not,  of  itself, 
bring  about  an  immediate  diminution  of  armaments. 

It  will,  however,  undoubtedly  render  it  possible  for  the 
nations  concerned  to  enter  upon  the  discussion  of  „ 
schemes  for  mutual  disarmament  with  some  hope  of 
success.  At  the  end  of  this  war  it  is  to  be  expected  that 
the  financial  burdens  upon  the  belligerent  nations  will 
be  so  heavy  that  there  will  be  a general  desire  for  . 
economy,  and  one  of  the  earliest  acts  of  any  League  of 
Nations  for  seeming  peace  will  surely  be  to  arrive  at 
some  agreement  as  to  the  extent  to  which  each  shall 
expend  its  substance  upon  maintaining  its  naval  and 
military  establishments.  There  will  be  an  universal 
demand  for  demobilisation  in  as  large  a measure  as 
possible  consistent  with  national  security,  and  the  more 
the  nations  can  attain  security  by  joint  undertakings, 
the  less  they  will  need  to  provide  for  self-protection. 
The  security  for  peace  will  depend  upon  the  extent  to 
which  the  common  foroe  charged  with  preserving  order 
is  so  far  superior  to  the  forces  maintained  by  any  possible 
disturber  of  the  peace  as  to  render  it  improbable 
that  the  latter  will  dare  to  attempt  such  disturbance. 
Thus  if  a considerable  number  of  nations  enter  the 
League  in  good  faith,  and  resolve  to  make  it  an  effective 
instrument  for  securing  permanent  peace,  their  object 
will  be  to  reduce  as  far  as  possible  the  military  establish- 
ment maintainable  by  each  individual  nation,  and  by 
that  means  to  bring  about  ultimately  a state  of  affairs 
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wherein  it  would  be  practically  impossible  for  one 
nation  at  a moment’s  notice  to  overrun  its  neighbour’s 
territory,  as  Germany  did  in  August  of  1914.  This 
would  be  an  immense  boon  to  humanity,  and  a great 
safeguard  to  the  peace  of  the  world,  inasmuch  as  it 
would  automatically  ensure,  between  the  outbreak  of  a 
dispute  and  actual  war,  an  interval  of  time  during 
which  the  general  moral  influence  of  the  world  might  be 
brought  to  bear  upon  the  contending  parties. 

Thus,  it  may  fairly  be  contended  that  the  inclusion 
of  the  sanction  of  force  in  the  scheme  for  a League  of 
Nations  holds  out  a good  prospect  of  the  reduction  of 
military  forces.  Of  course,  all  will  depend  upon  the 
extent  to  which  the  nations  w-h'o  enter  the  League  are 
really  honest  in  their  desire  to  avoid  war,  and  also 
upon  the  number  of  States  that  consent  to  form  part 
of  the  League.  If  any  one  nation  were  to  stand  out  and 
insist  upon  maintaining  a gigantic  military  establish- 
ment, the  other  nations  would  indeed  be  compelled  to 
keep  their  armaments  up  to  an  equal  point  of  prepared- 
ness. But,  even  then,  they  would  have  the  advantage 
of  union,  and  by  taking  concerted  diplomatic  action 
would  probably  be  able  to  bring  enough  pressure  to 
bear  upon  the  irreconcilable  state  to  induce  it  at  last 
to  fall  into  line  with  the  rest  of  the  world. 

No  scheme  that  human  wit  can  devise  will  be 
infallible.  We  cannot  provide  against  every  even- 
tuality ; but  we  can  draw  lessons  from  our  own 
experiences  and  our  knowledge  of  men.  If  the  world 
is  wishful  to  avoid  the  horrors  of  another  war,  and  to 
relieve  itself  of  the  burden  of  gigantic  armaments,  it 
will  find  in  a League  of  Nations  at  any  rate  a machinery 
capable  of  doing  this  work.  Let  us  then  at  least  set 
up  this  machinery,  and  trust  to  the  moral  sense  of 
mankind  to  see  that  it  is  made  use  of. 


VISCOUNT  GREY  ON  ARMAMENTS. 

The  contentions  of  the  above  article  may  be  rein- 
forced by  the  following  weighty  and  prophetic  words  of 
Viscount  Grey  of  Fallodon  (then  Sir  Edward  Grey), 
spoken  in  1911  in  refei’ence  to  Mr.  Taft’s  proposals  for 
treaties  of  arbitration  : — 

“ There  are  sincere  expressions  of  friend- 
ship on  both  sides,  yet  armaments  increase.  That  is  a 
paradox,  but  there  is  a much  greater  paradox. 

It  is  this — that  this  growing  and  enormous  burden  of 
naval  and  military  expenditure  is  coinciding  not  merely 
with  friendly  relations  between  the  Powers,  but  with 
the  growth  of  civilisation  as  a whole.  It  is  a fact  that 
it  is  in  the  most  civilised  nations  of  the  world  that  the 
expenditure  is  the  greatest.  The  growth  of  civilisation 
ought  surely  to  have  lessened  and  not  increased  naval 
and  military  expenditure.  Until  the  world  is  all 
equally  civilised,  the  most  highly  civilised  nations 
must,  of  course,  under  all  circumstances,  have  the  power 
to  protect  themselves  against  those  who  are  less 
advanced.  But  the  paradox  remains  that  their  expen- 
diture on  armaments  is  not  directed  against  the  most 
backward  nations;  it  is,  I will  not  say  directed  against, 
but  it  is  entered  upon  by  nations  in  rivalry  with  each 
other.  Unless  the  incongruity  and  mischief  are  brought 
home,  not  only  to  men’s  heads  generally,  but  to  their 
feelings,  so  that  they  resent  the  inconsistency  and 
realise  the  danger  of  it — if  this  tremendous  expenditure 
on  armaments  goes  on  it  must  in  the  long  run  break 
down  civilisation. 

“ You  are  having  this  great  burden  of  force  piled  up 
in  times  of  peace,  and  if  it  goes  on  increasing  by  leaps 
and  bounds,  as  it  has  done  in  the  last  generation,  in 
time  it  will  become  intolerable.  There  are  those  who 
think  it  will  lead  to  war  precisely  because  it  is  becom- 
ing intolerable.  . . . But  a greater  danger  than 

that  of  war  is  the  danger  ...  of  bleeding  to 
death  in  time  of  peace. 

“ . . .1  hope  that  some  way  out  may  be  found. 

Agreement  with  other  nations  has  been 
mentioned.  I admit  that  agreement  [to  slacken  rate  of 
increase  in  armaments]  . . . may  do  something 

. but  it  is  a small  matter  compared  with  the 


whole  question.  . . . What  we  have  to  look  for 

is  any  beneficent  movement  which  will  go  to  the  root  of 
the  matter,  and  so  affect  public  opinion,  not  in  one 
country,  but  in  all,  that  it  may  lead,  first  of  all,  to  the 
tide  [of  armaments]  ceasing  to  flow,  then  turning,  and, 
I hope,  ebbing.  I can  conceive  but  one  thing  which  will 
really  affect  the  military  and  naval  expenditure  of  the 
world  on  the  wholesale  scale  on  which  it  must  be 
affected  if  there  is  to  be  a real  and  sure  relief.  You 
will  not  get  it  until  nations  do  what  individuals  have 
done — come  to  regard  an  appeal  to  the  law  as  the 
natural  course  for  nations  instead  of  an  appeal  to  force. 
Public  opinion  has  been  moving ; the  number  of  arbi- 
trators has  been  increasing ; but  you  must  take  a large 
step  further  before  the  increase  of  arbitration  will 
really  affect  this  increase  of  expenditure  on  armaments. 
I should  perhaps  have  thought  that  I was  not  spending 
usefully  the  time  of  the  House  in  asking  them  to  look 
to  arbitration  as  something  which  could  really  touch 
this  great  expenditure  had  it  not  been  that  twice  within 
the  last  twelve  months  . . . the  President  of  the 

United  States  has  sketched  in  advance  a plan  of  arbi- 
tration more  momentous  than  anything  that  any 
practical  statesman  in  his  position  has  ventured  to  say 
before,  pregnant  with  very  far-reaching  consequences. 

“ . . . Unless  public  opinion  will  rise  to  the  level 

of  discussing  a proposal  of  that  kind  . . . unless 

they  will  rise  to  the  height  of  discussing  it  as  a great 
movement  in  the  opinion  of  the  world,  it  cannot  be 
carried  out.  But  supposing  it  took  place  ...  I 
venture  to  say  that  the  effect  on  the  world  at  large  of 
the  example  would  be  one  that  would  be  bound  to  have 
beneficent  consequences.  . . . More  and  more  the 

tendency  which  is  growing  in  the  world  to  recognise 
that  war  between  two  great  countries  must  not  only  be 
a serious  thing  for  them,  but  must  be  a serious  thing 
for  neutral  Powers  through  the  disturbance  it  causes, 
more  and  more  it  would  tend  for  nations  to  come  to  the 
conclusion  as  between  themselves  that  they  were  not 
going  to  fight,  but  that  it  was  their  interest  to  join 
together  to  keep  the  peace  of  the  world. 

“ I know  that  to  bring  about  changes  of  this  kind 
public  opinion  must  rise  to  a high  plane,  higher  than  it 
can  rise  to  in  ordinary  times,  higher  than  some  members 
opposite,  I imagine,  think  it  ever  can  rise  to.  In 
ordinary  times  I daresay  that  may  be  true  ; but  times 
are  not  ordinary  with  this  expenditure,  and  they  will 
become  still  less  ordinary  as  this  expenditure  increases. 
The  minds  of  men  are  working  upon  this,  and  if  you 
look  back  into  history  you  find  there  do  come  times  at 
favourable  moments  when  public  opinion  has  risen  to 
heights  which,  a generation  previously,  would  have  been 
thought  impossible.  It  was  so  when  public  opinion 
abolished  slavery  with  all  its  vested  interests. 

I can  imagine  . . . occasions  before  the  United 

States  put  an  end  to  slavery  when  any  person  might 
have  demonstrated  that  public  opinion  in  the  United 
States  could  never  rise  to  that  height.  But  it  did,  and 
it  did  it  without  counting  the  cost  in  treasure,  in  blood, 
and  in  risk  to  their  national  existence.  So  I think  it 
is  not  impossible  . . . that  the  public  opinion  of 

the  world  at  large  may  insist,  if  it  is  fortunate  enough 
to  find  leaders  who  have  courage,  upon  finding  relief  in 
this  direction.  . . . Some  armies  and  navies  would 

remain,  no  doubt,  but  they  would  remain  then  not  in 
rivalry  with  each  other,  but  as  the  police  of  the  world. 

“ The  great  nations  of  the  world  are  in  bondage  to 
their  armies  and  navies  at  the  present  moment — • 
increasing  bondage.  It  does  not  seem  to  me  impossible 
that  in  some  future  years  they  may  discover,  as  indi- 
viduals have  discovered,  that  law  is  a better  remedy 
than  force,  and  that,  in  all  the  time  they  have  been  in 
bondage  to  this  tremendous  expenditure,  the  prison  door 
has  been  locked  on  the  inside.  If  you  think  that 
visionary,  and  not  in  the  region  of  practical  politics,  I 
reply  that,  at  any  rate,  we  ought  not  to  leave  what  the 
President  of  the  United  States  has  said  without 
response.” — Debate  on  Naval  Expenditure,  House  of 
Commons,  March  13th,  1911. 
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PROGRESS  WITHOUT  WAR. 

By  L.  S.  WOOLF, 

Author  of  “ International  Government.” 

LAW  FIXES  THE  STATUS  QUO. 

SCHEMES  like  that  of  the  League  of  Nations  Society 
and  the  League  to  Enforce  Peace  imply  an  axiom 
and  an  ideal  which  may  accurately  be  expressed  as 
follows : the  relations  between  States  ought  to  be 
regulated  not  by  their  individual  use  or  threat  of  armed 
force,  but  by  the  general  rules  of  right  and  wrong  which 
have  been  established  by  international  law  and  by 
treaty  obligations.  In  other  words,  these  schemes  aim  at 
creating  the  conditions  under  which  in  practice  inter- 
national relations  and  disputes  can  be  settled  in 
accordance  with  laws  which  the  States  themselves  have 
acknowledged  or  treaties  which  they  themselves  have 
signed.  Consequently,  these  schemes  provide  that  all 
disputes  covered  by  international  law  or  by  treaty 
obligations  shall  be  submitted  for  settlement  to  a judicial 
tribunal,  and  that  disputes  not  so  covered  shall  be  sub- 
mitted for  settlement  to  a Council  of  Conciliation. 

The  axiom  stated  above  has,  in  fact,  been  accepted 
theoretically  by  dijrlomacy  and  statesmen  for  at  least  a 
hundred  years.  A league  of  nations  would  only,  by  co- 
ordinating the  machinery  of  diplomacy  on  this  basis, 
reduce  theory  to  practice.  But 'If  in  practice  States  were 
always  bound  by  established  international  law  and  by 
their  treaty  obligations,  certain  consequences,  not  all  of 
them  good,  would  follow,  which  must  be  candidly  faced 
by  those  who  believe  in  internationalism.  The  whole 
object  and  force  of  laws  and  treaties  are  to  create  a 
stable  and  static  condition  of  things.  A law  is  a general 
rule  which  creates  and,  so  long  as  it  is  complied  with  or 
enforced,  maintains  between  persons  and  groups  of 
persons  certain  definite  relations.  A treaty  in  the  same 
way  is  a contract  which  establishes  certain  relations 
between  States,  and  while  it  remains  binding  maintains 
those  relations.  Thus  international  law  and  treaties 
necessarily  tend,  in  so  far  as  they  are  operative,  to  pre- 
serve the  existing  condition  of  things,  and  international 
society,  if  based  entirely  upon  international  laws  and 
treaties,  with  no  provision  for  altering  the  law  or  revising 
the  treaties,  would  make  it  impossible  to  achieve  any 
international  change  or  jrrogress  unless  resort  was  made 
to  force. 

THE  NEED  FOR  CHANGE. 

The  question  is  not  merely  a theoretical  one  ; it  is  of 
the  highest  practical  importance.  No  society  based  on 
law  could  exist  if  there  were  no  means  of  changing  the 
laws  to  meet  changed  and  new  conditions.  Inter- 
national relations  are  continually  changing,  and  an  inter- 
national law  which  is  useful  and  just  in  191?  may  be 
unjust  and  disastrous  in  1937,  and  a treaty  which  creates 
reasonable  and  useful  obligations  between  Japan  and 
America  in  1917,  may  under  changed  conditions  thirty 
years  hence  become  intolerable  to  one  or  other  of  the 
parties.  It  has  often  been  pointed  out  that  in  1859 
international  law  was  entirely  upon  the  side  of  Austria 
against  her  Italian  subject,  and,  if  international  law  and 
treaty  obligations  had  been  enforced,  it  would  have  been 
impossible  for  the  independent  kingdom  of  Italy  to  have 
been  created,  for  the  law  would  have  had  to  be  enforced 
against  the  Italians.  But  national  questions  of  this  sort, 
though  of  the  highest  importance,  are  not  the  only  ones 
which  show  the  danger  of  attempting  to  set  up  a rigidly 
static  society  of  nations.  In  the  last  century,  by  a 
number  of  treaties,  &c.,  very  widely  extended  obligations 
as  to  immigration  and  emigration  were  created  between 
many  States.  Principles  of  freedom  of  immigration  and 
emigration  were  established  which  were  perfectly  suited 
to  that  period.  But  gradually  circumstances  in  many 
places  changed,  and  extremely  difficult  problems  arose 
where  unrestricted  immigration  had  before  been  accepted 
without  hesitation.  At  the  present  time,  it  is  most 
desirable  that  the  whole  question  of  immigration  in  inter- 
national law  should  be  revised,  and  that  the  nations  of 
the  world  should  endeavour  to  agree  upon  the  principles 
which  in  different  parts  of  the  world  are  to  regulate 


immigration  and  emigration.  If  this  be  not  done,  the 
most  acute  disputes  are  certain  to  arise  in  the  near  future 
regarding  the  subject.  But  if  it  were  done,  it  would  be 
just  as  necessary  that  means  of  revising  the  principles 
from  time  to  time  should  be  provided,  because  there  is  no 
more  reason  to  believe  that  the  principles  of  1918  will  still 
be  satisfactory  in  1948  than  that  the  principles  of  1888 
are  satisfactory  in  1917. 

The  problem  of  international  society  is  therefore  to 
provide  both  for  stability  and  for  progress  and  change. 
Stability  wall  be  attained  if  the  foundations  of  the  society 
are  based  upon  general  rules  of  law  and  order.  Progress 
and  change  without  war  are  only  possible  if  an  orderly 
and  legal  method  of  changing  the  general  rules  of  law  and 
the  constitution  of  society  is  devised. 

THE  COUNCIL  OF  CONCILIATION  AS  AN  ORGAN  OF 
CHANGE. 

A scheme  like  that  of  the  League  of  Nations  does 
in  fact  recognise  and  make  provision  for  international 
change  and  progress.  Non-justiciable  disputes,  i.e.,  those 
which  are  not  covered  by  international  laws  and  treaties, 
are  to  be  submitted  for  settlement  to  a Council  of  Con- 
ciliation. Now,  a Council  of  Conciliation  will  not  decide 
questions  on  the  basis  of  existing  laws  and  treaties,  and 
so  in  any  case  remitted  to  it,  progress  and  change  will  be 
possible.  For  instance,  a question  like  that  of  the 
Baghdad  railway  would  certainly  go  before  the  Council, 
and  if,  as  seems  highly  probable,  a settlement  resulted,  it 
would  certainly  involve  a material  change  in  the  inter- 
national status  quo.  It  may  be  remarked,  indeed,  that 
the  question  of  Luxemburg  was  in  effect  in  1867 
remitted  to  just  such  a Council,  that  it  was  settled 
without  war,  and  that  the  settlement  involved  a change 
in  the  constitution  and  relations  of  the  Society  of 
European  States. 

It  is  not  correct,  therefore,  to  argue,  as  is  sometimes 
done,  that  a League  of  Nations  would  stereotype  the 
status  quo,  and  make  any  international  change  impos- 
sible without  war.  In  any  question  not  covered  by 
international  law  and  treaties — and  there  would  be  a 
large  number  of  such  questions- — the  weight  of  the  League 
would  not  be  behind  the  status  quo,  and  any  reasonable 
and  just  change  would  be  attainable  through  the  Council 
of  Conciliation.  But  it  is  true  that  these  conditions 
would  not  hold  good  of  any  question  and  dispute  covered 
by  law  and  treaty.  Nations  would  be  bound  to  submit 
such  questions  to  the  judicial  tribunal  and  the  tribunal 
would  be  strictly  bound  to  give  its  decision  in  accordance 
with  international  law  and  rigidly  to  interpret  existing 
treaties.  And  it  is  a mistake  to  suppose  that  only  small 
and  technically  legal  questions  would  come  before  the 
tribunal.  Some  of  the  most  fundamental  relations  of 
States  are  covered  by  international  law  and  are  the 
subject  of  international  conventions,  and  all  these  would 
be  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  tribunal.  We  are 
here  forced  back  to  our  original  position,  namely  that  if 
law  and  treaties  are  to  be  binding  upon  nations,  some 
regular  and  specific  method  of  changing  the  law  and  revis- 
ing the  treaties  in  order  to  meet  changed  conditions  and 
to  make  progress  possible  must  be  provided. 

NEED  FOR  INTERNATIONAL  LEGISLATION. 

Most  internationalists  have  fought  shy  of  this 
problem,  probably  under  the  impression  that  it  would  be 
much  easier  to  get  agreement  to  a system  of  international 
tribunals  and  councils  of  conciliation  than  to  devise  any 
practical  system  of  international  legislation.  The 
problem  is  undoubtedly  not  an  easy  one,  but  its  diffi- 
culties are,  I believe,  exaggerated,  in  the  imaginations  of 
most  people.  At  any  rate,  any  scheme  which  does  not 
face  those  difficulties  lays  itself  open  to  damaging 
criticism.  Some  schemes  have  faced  the  problem,  and  a 
brief  examination  of  their  proposals  may  help  to  throw 
light  upon  it.  For  instance,  the  American  League  to 
enforce  Peace  provides  in  its  fourth  clause  that  “ Con- 
ferences between  the  signatory  powers  shall  be  held  from 
time  to  time  to  formulate  and  codify  rules  of  inter- 
national law  which,  unless  some  signatory  shall  signify 
its  dissent  within  a stated  period,  shall  thereafter  govern 
in  the  decisions  of  the  Judicial  Tribunal  mentioned  in 
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Article  One.”  It  will  be  seen  at  once  that  this  clause  goes 

' a long  way  to  meet  the  requirements  for  making  change 
possible  which  our  argument  has  brought  to  light. 
Nations  would  in  these  regular  conferences  have  an  oppor- 
tunity of  altering  international  laws  which  the  tribunal 
administered  and  interpreted.  The  importance  of  this 
function  cannot  be  exaggerated.  The  conference  would 
not  only  afford  the  means  of  defining  existing  inter- 
national law,  much  of  which  is  in  the  highest  degree 
vague  and  uncertain  to-day,  but  it  would  also  provide  the 
means  of  adjusting  the  rules  of  international  law  to 
change  and  growth  in  international  society.  Thus,  to 
return  to  a previous  concrete  example,  if  a conference  in 
1918  succeeded  in  establishing  the  principles  of  inter- 
national law  as  to  the  rights  of  immigration,  then  the 
question  of  a revision  of  the  law  to  meet  new  conditions 
in  1948  could  automatically  and  without  friction  be 
brought  before  the  same  body. 

INTERNATIONAL  CONFERENCES. 

The  chief  reasons  which  have  operated  to  make  people 
doubt  the  wisdom  and  feasibility  of  establishing  regular 
conferences  for  revising  international  law  and,  possibly, 

* the  constitution  of  international  society  are  these : The 
Hague  Conferences,  it  is  argued,  show  the  insuperable 
difficulty  of  constituting  a conference  for  this  purpose,  in 

t which  any  measure  of  agreement  is  probable  so  long  as 
each  of  the  many  different  States,  varying  enormously  in 
population,  size,  and  importance,  is  to  count  in  the  con- 
ference as  an  equal  unit,  whose  assent  is  necessary  to  every 
proposition  before  it  can  become  binding  as  international 
law.  Now,  no  one  would  for  a moment  deny  that  the 
procedure  of  the  Hague  Conferences  was  in  many 
respects  extremely  unsatisfactory ; but,  on  the  other  hand, 
with  a moderate  amount  of  goodwill  and  good  faith  on  the 
part  of  national  representatives,  that  procedure  is  capable 
of  an  immense  amount  of  improvement.  When  one 
remembers  that  it  is  considerably  less  than  a hundred 
years  since  the  first  real  attempts  at  international  legisla- 
tion by  means  of  conferences  and  congresses  were  made,  it 
is  remarkable  not  that  the  results  have  been  so  small,  but 
that  they  have  been  so  large.  International  organs  like 
those  of  the  Universal  Postal  Union  and  the  Danube 
Commission  have  a continuous  record  of  success  in  over- 
coming the  difficulties  of  international  legislation ; and 
diplomatic  conferences  like  those  which  have  resulted  in 
the  laying  down  of  certain  uniform  maritime  laws  for 
practically  the  whole  world  show  that  the  idea  underlying 
the  fourth  article  of  the  League  to  Enforce  Peace  is  by 
no  means  Utopian. 

Finally,  it  must  be  noticed  that  the  question  of  this 
kind  of  legislation,  legislation  proper,  i.e.,  the  codifying 
or  making  of  the  general  rules  of  international  law  which 

t are  to  govern  in  the  decisions  of  an  international  tribunal, 
is  somewhat  different  from  that  of  providing  for  means  of 
altering  the  constitution  of  international  society.  The 

* rights  of  Austria  over  her  Italian  subjects  prior  to  1860 
were,  so  far  as  other  States  were  concerned,  protected 
by  international  law  and  treaties.  It  is  difficult  to  see 

t how,  even  if  a League  of  Nations  or  a League  to  Enforce 
Peace  had  existed  in  the  middle  of  last  century,  they 
would  have  made  it  possible  for  a change  from  the  status 
quo  of  1859  to  the  new  conditions  of  1861  to  take  place 
without  war.  If  France  had  intervened  between  Austria 
and  the  Italians,  Austria  would  have  justly  contended 
that  the  question  was  one  for  the  judicial  tribunal,  being 
covered  by  international  law  and  treaty  obligations,  and 
the  tribunal  would  certainly  have  had  to  uphold  the 
status  quo.  Nor  could  the  situation  have  been  dealt  with 
under  any  provision  for  "formulating  and  codifying" 
rules  of  international  law.  The  problem,  therefore, 
which  we  must  face  is  how  and  whether  a League  of 
Nations  can  make  a change  of  the  status  quo  such  as  took 
place  between  1859  and  1861  possible  without  war. 
History  sems  to  show  that  the  only  way  of  achieving  this 
is  to  provide  that  all  such  questions  can  be  of  right 
brought  before  regular  international  conferences,  and 
this  is  provided  for  in  the  fifth  article  of  the 
League  of  Nations  Society.  The  statement,  often 
rashly  made,  that  the  verdict  of  history  is  against 
the  possibility  of  large  variations  from  the  status 


quo  without  war  is  quite  incorrect.  International 
conferences  where  they  have  been  tried,  have  almost 
always  succeeded  in  changing  the  status  quo  in  the  way 
in  which  progress  has  required  it.  The  foundation  of  an 
independent  Kingdom  of  Greece,  the  separation  of 
Belgium  from  Holland,  the  settlement  of  Luxemburg  in 
1867,  the  separation  of  Sweden  and  Norway,  are 
instances  in  which  large  variations  in  the  political  status 
quo  were  effected,  and  serious  European  war  averted. 
In  all  these  cases,  except  one,  the  submission  of 
the  question  to  a general  international  conference  largely 
contributed  to  this  result.  It  is  by  extending  and 
regularising  such  a system  of  conferences  that  we  may 
hope  to  combine  stability  with  progress,  and  peace  with 
change,  in  the  affairs  of  nations. 


AMERICA  AND  THE  LEAGUE. 

By  NOEL  BUXTON,  M.P. 

THE  ALTERNATIVE  TO  MILITARISM. 

DURING  nineteen  centuries  of  the  Christian  era, 
international  relations  have  been  based  upon  the 
power  of  the  mailed  fist.  Individual  voices  have 
been  raised  from  time  to  time  to  suggest  that  the 
nations  should  league  together  to  defend  the  cause  of 
right  and  justice,  instead  of  leaguing  against  one  another 
to  defend  their  own  interests  It  is,  however,  only  in  this 
twentieth  century  that  these  voices  have  become  heard 
throughout  the  world,  and  this  is,  perhaps,  the  most 
striking  result  of  the  great  war.  The  inhabitants  of  the 
modern  world  rested  in  dreams  of  security  founded  on 
what  they  considered  the  solid  basis  of  the  Balance  of 
Power.  History  shows,  however,  that  this  play  of  hostile 
alliances  gave  rise  to  endless  wars  and  mistrust.  The 
nations  lived  under  the  shadow  of  the  sword,  under  the 
constant  fear  of  aggression,  upon  which  the  spirit  of  mili- 
tarism fed  and  flourished.  The  Allies  are  fighting  in  this 
war  with  the  primary  object  of  wiping  this  militarism  off 
the  face  of  the  earth.  But  such  a vital  force  has  it 
exercised  amongst  the  nations  that  it  cannot  disappear 
without  leaving  an  atmosphere  of  mistrust,  and,  above 
all,  fear  behind  it.  This  factor  must  be  reckoned  with  in 
the  organisation  of  the  future.  It  cannot  be  expected 
that  the  reign  of  trust  and  goodwill  can  immediately 
succeed  the  present  chaos.  A transitory  stage  must  be 
faced,  in  which  some  material  guarantee  must  take  the 
place  of  the  present  system  of  national  defence.  Mili- 
tarism must  be  abolished,  but  all  States,  including 
Germany,  must  be  given  an  alternative  safeguard  to  take 
its  place. 

The  only  feasible  solution  is  the  creation  of  a 
strong,  solid  “ combine  ” of  States,  backed  with  suffi- 
cient force  to  safeguard  the  world  against  aggressive 
designs.  Such  an  idea  in  the  past  would  have  been 
essentially  utopian  and  impractical ; to-day  it  is 
welcomed  by  the  least  visionary  statesmen  as  a practical 
proposal  and  the  only  sure  path  to  a stable  world-peace. 

A TURNING  POINT  IN  HISTORY. 

Why  are  the  dreams  of  past  centuries  dreams  no 
longer?  Because  there  is  a new  factor  which  vitally 
affects  the  whole  scheme.  This  dominant  factor  is 
America’s  willingness  to  participate  in  such  a League. 
Her  repudiation  of  the  very  essence  of  her  national 
tradition,  that  proud  isolation  in  the  Western  world 
which  has  been  the  keynote  of  all  her  history,  this  is 
what  makes  it  possible  to  plan  a future  for  "Europe  free 
from  the  menace  of  war.  A League  of  Peace  which 
did  not  include  the  United  States  as  a member  is  doomed 
to  failure.  To  quote  President  Wilson : “ No  covenant 
of  co-operative  peace  that  does  not  include  the  peoples 
of  the  New  World  can  suffice  to  keep  the  future  safe 
against  war.” 

America’s  declaration  of  her  willingness  to  enter 
into  a combine  of  nations  to  secure  peace  marks  a 
turning  point  in  the  history  of  mankind.  In  May,  1916, 
President  Wilson,  as  spokesman  of  “the  thought  and 
purpose  of  the  people  of  the  United  States,”  stated 
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that  they  were  participants,  whether  they  would  or  not, 
in  the  life  of  the  world.  He  indicated  the  bankruptcy 
of  the  old  order  of  things,  and,  as  the  only  preventative 
of  war,  pleaded  for  a “ new  and  more  wholesome 
diplomacy,”  which  should  be  based  on  an  agreement  of 
the  nations  to  ensure  the  prevalence  of  public  right 
over  selfish  aggression.  Mr.  Wilson  solemnly  declared 
that  America  was  “ willing  to  become  a partner  in  any 
feasible  association  of  nations,”  for  the  sake  of  guaran- 
teeing the  fundamental  principles  of  freedom,  equality, 
and  justice,  which  form  the  passionate  belief  and  ideal 
of  her  citizens.  It  is  a great  step  forward,  that  the 
responsible  head  of  one  of  the  most  powerful  nations  of 
the  world  should  deliberately  break  with  the  national 
tradition  by  declaring  that  this  whole  nation  was 
willing  to  abandon  its  accustomed  path  and  enter  the 
grave  sphere  of  world  politics.  And  his  declaration  is 
all  the  more  reassuring  in  that  he  committed  himself  to 
the  further  step  of  coercion  as  a vital  factor  in  the  new 
international  order.  He  welcomed  the  possibility  of 
the  great  consummation  “ when  coercion  shall  b© 
summoned  not  to  the  service  of  political  ambition  or 
selfish  hostility,  but  to  the  service  of  a common  order, 
a common  justice,  and  a common  peace.” 

In  his  Note  to  the  belligerent  Powers  of  Decem- 
ber 18th,  1916,  Mr.  Wilson  spoke  even  more  emphati- 
cally about  America’s  part  in  the  world  league,  for  he 
felt  entitled  to  do  so,  having  just  been  elected  the 
representative  head  of  the  nation  upon  a platform  of 
which  one  of  the  most  prominent  features  had  been 
" the  duty  of  America  to  join  with  the  other  nations  of 
the  world  in  some  kind  of  league  for  the  maintenance 
of  peace.”  In  this  Note  he  affirmed  that  the  interest 
of  the  people  and  the  Government  of  the  United  States 
in  devising  a scheme  whereby  peace  and  justice  shall 
be  placed  on  a secure  basis  was  “ as  quick  and  ardent 
as  that  of  any  other  people  or  Government.”  They 
were  ready,  and  even  eager,  to  co-operate  to  this  end 
when  the  war  is  over,  “ with  every  influence  and 
resource  at  their  command.”  On  January  22nd,  1917, 
in  his  memorable  speech  to  the  Senate,  he  elaborated 
his  thought  in  regard  to  the  proposed  League,  welcoming 
it  as  the  culmination  of  the  political  life  of  America. 

THE  LEAGUE  TO  ENFORCE  PEACE. 

The  conviction  that  the  United  States  are  called  upon 
to  play  a large  part  in  the  international  life  of  the  future 
is  felt  passionately  by  the  vast  majority  of  the  enlightened 
public  in  that  country : witness  the  enormous  influence 
wielded  by  the  League  to  Enforce  Peace,  a huge  organisa- 
tion on  non-party  lines,  which  counts  among  its  members 
men  of  the  highest  importance,  such  as  President  Taft 
(the  founder),  Newton  Baker  (the  Secretary  of  War), 
Oscar  Strauss,  and  Elihu  Root.  The  business  men,  by 
an  overwhelming  majority,  and  the  leading  newspapers 
have  also  declared  themselves  in  favour  of  the  programme 
of  the  League.  It  is  impossible  to  over-estimate  the 
importance  of  this  American  movement.  It  seems  to 
form  the  sole  hope  of  the  peoples  of  Europe. 

AMERICA’S  UNIQUE  POSITION. 

America  is  fitted  for  her  supreme  task  of  leading  the 
world  towards  the  prevention  of  war,  by  reason  of  her 
unique  position  and  her  past  history.  Her  isolation  in 
both  these  spheres  has  differentiated  her  from  the  nations 
of  Europe.  Until  now  she  has  stood  apart,  a vast  array 
of  forces  still  concentrated  and  comparatively  unspent. 
It  is  this  aloofness  which  will  make  her  part  in  the  future 
League  of  such  vital  importance. 

At  the  end  of  the  war,  when  the  other  nations  are 
still  nursing  their  sense  of  enmity,  America,  fully  armed 
and  less  exhausted  than  they,  will  be  ready  to  render 
invaluable  assistance  to  the  world  by  taking  the  initia- 
tive in  the  difficult  task  of  forming  the  League,  and  by 
playing  the  leading  part  in  it  during  the  first  difficult 
years  of  its  existence.  For  unless  the  other  warlike 
nations  of  Europe  have  some  such  leader,  who  will  inspire 
them  with  confidence  because  of  the  strict  impartiality 
of  his  outlook  and  the  assurance  of  fair  dealing  which  he 
guarantees  to  them,  the  League  has  not  much  prospect 
of  success. 


AMERICA’S  DISINTERESTEDNESS. 

America’s  obvious  disinterestedness  is  warranted  by 
the  character  of  her  national  existence.  She  has  not 
lived,  like  every  country  of  Europe,  under  an  ever- 
present cloud  of  war.  And,  unlike  the  countries  of  the  old 
world  which  are  entangled  in  a mesh  of  alliances  thwart- 
ing them  at  every  step,  she  has  not  made  an  alliance  for 
more  than  a century,  since  she  won  her  independence. 
Thus  her  sovereign  independence  is  something  more  than 
a mere  word.  She  is  free  to  follow  any  line  of  action, 
without  being  forced  to  take  into  account  the  external 
considerations  which  are  the  inevitable  preliminary  of 
every  step  in  the  policy  of  a European  State.  She  will 
be  the  best  champion  of  the  moral  principles  of  the 
League  in  the  future  combine  of  nations.  The  cosmo- 
politan character  of  her  population  is  another  safeguard 
of  her  impartiality.  It  must  be  emphasised,  however, 
that  the  most  reassuring  pledge  lies  in  the  fact  that  she 
herself  has  nothing  to  gain  by  her  participation  in  the 
League,  that  she  has  no  special  interests  of  her  own  at 
stake,  nor  any  interest  in  the  satisfaction  of  the  claims 
of  any  one  European  State.  She  is  ready  to  back  the 
League  with  all  her  vast  forces  because  her  ideal  is  to 
give  a new  code  and  new  opportunities  of  liberty  and 
justice  to  the  rest  of  the  world. 

AMERICA  AND  THE  ARTS  OF  PEACE. 

America’s  peculiar  fate  has  enabled  her  to  concen- 
trate all  her  energies  on  the  arts  of  peace  during  the 
years  when  Europe  was  engrossed  in  the  waging  or  the 
preparing  of  war.  During  that  time  she  has  led  the 
world  in  arbitration.  By  her  unaided  efforts,  she 
developed  to  a high  degree  the  possibilities  of  voluntary 
organisation  for  maintaining  world  peace.  She  has 
acted  on  her  view  of  the  folly  of  war  as  a means  of 
settling  disputes  and  has  successfully  avoided  them,  and 
she  has  proved  also  that  it  is  possible  for  different  peoples 
to  live  together  in  amity. 

Americans  have  a more  intense  feeling  against  war 
than  the  peoples  of  Europe.  When  this  war  broke  out, 
their  dominant  feeling  was  that  such  barbarity  was 
intolerable.  They  realised  that  until  such  a crime 
against  humanity  was  made  impossible,  civilisation 
would  not  be  a reality. 

Thus  America’s  allegiance  to  a League  which  will 
prevent  the  recurrence  of  war  is  based  on  a very  solid 
basis  of  determined,  moral  conviction.  This  is  an  all- 
important  guarantee  for  the  future,  but  in  this  transition 
stage  of  world  organisation  something  more  than  mere 
moral  force  will  be  requisite.  A huge  reserve  of  material 
forces  will  be  equally  necessary. 

AMERICA’S  MATERIAL  FORCE. 

America  will  be  able  to  supply  these  two.  During 
this  war  she  has  shown  herself  to  be  the  source  of 
unlimited  supplies,  and  she  has  vast  reserves  of  man- 
power behind  her.  When  peace  is  made,  she  will  still 
be  the  most  prosperous  nation  in  the  world. 

At  the  end  of  the  war,  when  the  proposal  of  the 
League  is  put  into  practice,  the  Allies  will  have  to  be 
reassured  that  they  have  nothing  to  fear  from  a possible 
breach  of  faith  on  the  part  of  the  Central  Powers,  and 
Germany  must  have  a pledge  that  she  is  secured  against 
the  aggression  or  the  hemming-in  policy  of  the  Allies. 
Otherwise,  neither  side  would  consent  to  disarmament. 
For,  if  some  aggressive  Power  which  had  taken  advan- 
tage of  the  opportunity  offered  by  the  existence  of  the 
League  and  the  material  advantages  which  it  had 
bestowed,  suddenly  threw  off  allegiance  to  it  in  order  to 
further  its  own  ends,  the  nations  which  became  members 
of  the  League  in  good  faith,  as  proved  by  their  consent 
to  limit  their  own  powers  of  self-defence  and  to  trust  to 
the  collective  power  of  the  League  to  protect  them,  would 
find  themselves  too  late  betrayed  by  their  own  sincerity. 
Such  a danger  must  be  effectually  removed  by  the  exist- 
ence of  a solid  body  of  force,  which  will  be  ready  at  all 
times  to  act  as  the  guardian  of  the  ideals  at  the  base  of 
the  League,  and  by  a solid  guarantee  that  the  opposing 
strength,  with  which  the  aggressor  will  be  faced,  will  be 
effective. 
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The  American  League  to  Enforce  Peace 


This  pledge  is  given  to  both  parties  by  America  by 
* her  adoption  of  a policy  of  1 1 preparedness, 1 ’ whereby  she 
shows  herself  willing  to  take  up  a totally  new  attitude 
for  the  sake  of  the  unprecedented  responsibility  which 
she  has  shouldered,  and  determined  to  throw  the  whole 
weight  of  her  strength  on  the  side  'of  international  order. 
She  has  sanctioned  the  creation  of  new  forces,  which  will 
cost  her  annually  more  than  a hundred  million  sterling. 
The  sum  which  Congress  had  voted  (even  before  the 
breach  with  Germany)  for  military  purposes  was  far  in 
excess  of  the  huge  sums  voted  in  peace  time  by  the 
militarist  nations  of  Europe.  The  budget  of  fifty-four 
millions  provided  for  a standing  army  of  175,000  men, 
with  a possible  expansion  to  254-, 000,  and  a federalised 
national  guard  of  425,000.  The  naval  programme  laid 
down  157  new  vessels,  which  include  10  battleships,  6 
battle  cruisers,  50  destroyers,  and  more  than  60  sub- 
marines. And  these  figures  indicate  only  a fraction  of 
her  forces  as  they  now  will  be. 

This  is  the  force,  naval,  military,  financial,  and 
economic,  which  the  world  will  be  able  to  call  upon 
freely  to  defend  its  future  organisation  of  peace. 
President  Wilson,  speaking  as  the  responsible  head  of 
a the  nation,  declared  in  his  speech  to  the  Senate  at  the 
beginning  of  this  year,  that  the  United  States  are 
ready  to  add  " their  authority  and  their  power  to  the 
authority  and  force  of  other  nations  to  guarantee  peace 
* and  justice  throughout  the  world.” 

THE  PEACE  WHICH  AMERICA  WILL  GUARANTEE. 
But  Mr.  Wilson  added  with  equal  emphasis  that 
their  participation  in  guarantees  of  future  peace 
depended  a great  deal  on  the  terms  on  which  this  war 
ends.  He  announced  that  “ there  is  only  one  sort  of 
peace  that  the  peoples  of  America  could  join  in 
guaranteeing.”  “ It  must  be  a peace  that  is  worth 
guaranteeing  and  preserving,  a peace  that  will  win  the 
approval  of  mankind,  not  merely  a peace  that  will  serve 
the  several  interests  and  immediate  aims  of  the  nations 
engaged.” 

This  is  a vital  fact,  the  full  significance  of  which 
has  perhaps  not  been  realised.  The  idea  of  the  League 
of  Nations  as  the  safeguard  of  a peaceful  world  is 
welcomed  with  enthusiasm  by  the  reasoning  peoples  of 
Europe,  but  mostly  as  a project  which  has  no  practical 
significance  so  long  as  the  war  lasts,  and  which  is  in  no 
way  dependent  on  the  course  of  the  war.  Whereas  in 
reality  the  mere  possibility  of  creating  the  League 
depends  upon  the  actual  outcome  of  the  war.  The 
terms  of  the  settlement  will  vitally  affect  the  likelihood 
of  harmonious  international  relations.  If  the  Allies 
inflict  vindictive  terms  of  defeat  on  the  enemy,  they 
are  simultaneously  sowing  the  seeds  of  future  wars.  No 
League  of  Nations  can  exist  in  an  atmosphere  of  bitter 
/ humiliation  and  smouldering  revenge.  To  quote 
President  Wilson : " The  world  can  be  at  peace  only  if 
1 its  life  is  stable,  and  there  can  be  no  stability  where  the 
< will  is  in  rebellion,  where  there  is  not  tranquillity  of 
spirit  and  a sense  of  justice,  of  freedom,  and  of  right.” 

It  was  left  to  President  Wilson  to  give  voice  to  the 
' conviction  held  by  the  rational  section  of  the  public  in  all 
the  belligerent  countries.  In  his  epoch-making  speech  of 
January  22nd  he  declared,  with  the  utmost  frankness, 
his  ideas  as  to  the  peace  which  was  to  end  this  war.  He 
considered  it  his  duty  to  speak  freely,  as  he  was  the  only 
person  of  authority  in  the  world  who  was  able  to  say  all 
he  felt.  He  was  strengthened  in  his  frankness,  because 
he  was  giving  expression  to  the  ideas  of  Liberals  and 
friends  of  humanity  in  every  part  of  the  world. 

President  Wilson  announced  his  conviction  that  it  was 
absolutely  necessary  to  create  a force  as  guarantor  of  the 
permanency  of  the  settlement  “ so  much  greater  than  the 
force  of  any  nation  now  engaged,  or  any  alliance  hitherto 
formed  or  projected,  that  no  nation,  no  probable  combina- 
tion of  nations,  could  face  or  withstand  it.  If  the  peace 
presently  to  be  made  is  to  endure,  it  must  be  a peace 
made  secure  by  the  organised  major  force  of  mankind.” 
The  whole  future  peace  and  policy  of  the  world 
depends  upon  whether  the  present  war  is  “ a struggle 
for  a just  and  secure  peace  or  only  for  a new  balance  of 
power,  for  the  people  and  the  Government  of  the  United 


States  will  only  guarantee  the  stability  of  a peace  which 
is  based,  not  on  a balance  of  power,  but  on  a community 
of  power.” 

Such  a peace,  according  to  Mr.  Wilson,  would  embody 
the  following  conditional  terms : — 

First,  it  must  be  a peace  based  on  the  principles  of 
the  equality  of  rights  of  all  nations,  whether  big  or 
small,  and  the  common  participation  in  a common  bene- 
fit. This  means  the  end  of  the  old  system  of  alliances, 
which  shall  be  superseded  by  a concert  of  power. 

Secondly  (and  this  is  even  a more  vital  necessity),  all 
Governments  must  be  founded  on  the  consent  of  the 
governed,  for  no  peace  which  does  not  rest  on  “ the 
affections  or  the  convictions  of  mankind  ” can  be  stable. 

Thirdly,  “ all  the  paths  of  the  sea  must,  alike  in  law 
and  in  fact,  be  free.  The  freedom  of  the  seas  is  the  sine 
qua  non  of  peace,  equality  and  co-operation.” 

Lastly,  the  armaments  of  the  nations  must  be  limited, 
so  that  the  armies  and  navies  shall  be  a “ power  for  order 
merely,  not  an  instrument  of  aggression  or  of  selfish 
violence.” 

Unless  these  conditions  are  fulfilled,  Europe  need  not 
count  on  American  support  in  the  realisation  of  the  idea 
which  has  inspired  the  Allies  to  wage  this  war,  the  idea 
that  this  war  is  to  end  war.  Without  American  support 
the  scheme  falls  to  pieces.  It  is  a very  serious  considera- 
tion, which  adds  grave  difficulties  to  those  already 
inherent  in  the  proposal.  The  acceptance  of  these  terms 
will  obviously  cost  each  of  the  nations  concerned  some 
abatement  of  the  national  ideals,  even  a breach  with  the 
national  traditions;  but  it  must  be  realised  that  for  the 
successful  founding  of  this  new  international  order,  some 
sacrifice  must  be  made.  No  resentment  need  be  felt  at 
the  fact  of  America  proposing  this  sacrifice,  when  it  is 
remembered  that  she  has  already  shown  that  she  considers 
the  League  of  Peace  worthy  of  sacrifice,  by  breaking  with 
the  traditions  which  have  been  the  stepping-stones  to  her 
present  greatness  and  power. 

The  problems  which  will  inevitably  arise  at  the 
foundation  of  the  League  must  be  faced  in  a spirit  of 
concession,  and  where  national  interests  appear  to  clash 
with  the  international  idea,  for  the  sake  of  establishing 
peace  on  a solid  basis,  the  international  idea  must,  as  far 
as  possible,  take  precedence.  It  must  be  realised  that 
even  the  most  vital  national  interest  without  peace  is  of 
no  account.  It  is  only  through  mutual  goodwill, 
unharassed  by  mistrust  or  fear,  that  the  nations  indi- 
vidually as  well  as  collectively  can  fulfil  the  task  that  is 
before  them. 


THE  AMERICAN  LEAGUE  TO  ENFORCE 
PEACE. 

By  THEODORE  MARBURG,  M.A.,  LL.D., 
Late  American  Minister  to  Belgium, 
Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  foreign  organisation  of  the 
League  to  Enforce  Peace. 

ALL  the  existing  institutions  at  The  Hague  are 
voluntary : that  is  to  say,  nations  may  or  may 
not  resort  to  them  as  they  see  fit.  The  advocates 
of  the  New  World  Court  provided  for  by  the 
Hague  Convention  under  the  name  of  the  Court  of 
Arbitral  Justice  almost  to  a man  believed  that  this  new 
institution  should  likewise  be  purely  voluntary  in 
character.  They  discouraged  the  idea  of  the  use  of  force 
to  hale  nations  into  court  or  to  execute  the  judgment 
of  the  court  as  not  only  unnecessary  but  harmful.  Men 
pointed  to  a whole  series  of  arbitrations  through  the 
greater  part  of  a century,  none  of  which  had  been  thrown 
down  by  the  refusal  of  one  party  alone  to  abide  by  the 
award,  and  asserted  that  the  sense  of  honourable  obliga- 
tion, backed  by  the  pressure  of  public  opinion,  was 
sufficient  not  only  to  insure  the  acceptance  of  the  awards 
of  international  tribunals,  but  to  lead  the  progressive 
nations  habitually  to  resort  to  this  method  of  settling 
disputes  in  lieu  of  war.  True,  in  the  past  few  years, 
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several  of  the  backward  countries  of  Latin  America  had 
thrown  down  arbitrations,  thus  breaking  the  splendid 
record  of  a century.  But  it  was  felt  that  this  illustrated 
less  a failure  of  principle  than  the  actual  condition  of 
the  peoples  in  question,  peoples  who  ought  never  to  have 
been  expected  to  apply  successfully  such  advanced 
methods. 

THE  ASSAULT  ON  THE  WORLD’S  PEACE. 

With  the  beginning  of  the  present  war,  this  reliance 
on  voluntary  institutions  suffered  a fatal  shock.  It  was 
plain  that  the  efforts  of  the  Entente  to  refer  the  Austro- 
Serbian  dispute  to  a conference,  efforts  initiated  by 
Viscount  (then  Sir  Edward)  Grey,  and  supplemented  by 
France  and  Italy  and  Russia,  were  brought  to  nought 
by  Germany,  simply  because  Germany  had  decided  that 
the  time  was  ripe  once  again  to  set  in  motion  its  great 
military  machine,  and  that  it  had  selected  a moment  to 
precipitate  war  when  it  was  Austria’s  quarrel,  so  that 
Austria  could  be  counted  upon  with  certainty  as  an  ally. 
To  many  men  such  an  assault  on  the  world’s  peace  was, 
before  the  event,  simply  unthinkable.  The  whole 
philanthropic  movement  of  the  twentieth  century  and 
the  advanced  outlook  of  men  seemed  to  belie  its 
possibility.  This  made  the  shock  only  the  greater  when 
the  scales  fell  from  men’s  eyes.  Many  men  who  had 
hitherto  opposed  the  use  of  force  in  the  relations  of  States 
were  at  once  convinced  that  it  must,  after  all,  be  injected 
into  international  institutions. 

ORIGIN  OF  THE  LEAGUE. 

The  League  to  Enforce  Peace  owes  its  existence  to 
that  change  of  attitude.  The  men  working  with  the 
Judicial  Settlement  Society  and  men  outside  of  its  ranks 
who  had  shown  an  active  interest  in  a better  inter- 
national organisation  joined  hands  in  the  endeavour  to 
make  a repetition  of  such  an  assault  on  the  world’s  peace 
more  difficult  in  future. 

It  was  Mr.  Taft  who  drafted  the  four  articles 
constituting  the  platform  of  the  League.*  The  pro- 
gramme was  limited  to  these  few  simple  demands  in  the 
belief  that  they  constituted  the  essential  elements  of 
a rudimentary  world  organisation  to  discourage  war, 
that  it  would  be  much  easier  to  get  nations  to  adhere 
to  such  a programme  than  to  a larger  or  more  detailed 
one ; and  that,  having  once  committed  themselves  to  it, 
all  further  problems  of  organisation  or  of  scope  could 
be  worked  out  successfully  by  the  envoys  charged  with 
the  duty  of  framing  the  actual  convention. 

We  were  now  ready  to  launch  the  project  at  a public 
meeting.  Independence  Hall  at  Philadelphia  was 
chosen  as  the  place  of  the  meeting.  It  was  at  this 
historic  hall  that  the  Declaration  of  Independence  was 
signed,  and  that  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States 
was  drafted.  Therefore,  to  hold  the  meeting  there — a 
meeting  called  to  frame  a Declaration  of  interdepen- 
dence of  the  Nations — was  calculated  to  appeal  to  the 
imagination  of  the  country.  And  it  had  that  effect. 
It  was  there  that  the  name  of  the  association  was 
changed  from  that  of  League  of  Nations  to  League  to 
Enforce  Peace.  The  League  planned  was  fundamentally 
a League  to  compel  inquiry  before  nations  are  allowed 

* These  articles  are  as  follows : — 

1.  All  justiciable  questions  arising  between  the  signa- 
tory Powers,  not  settled  by  negotiation,  shall,  subject  to 
the  limitations  of  treaties,  be  submitted  to  a judicial 
tribunal  for  hearing  and  judgment,  both  upon  the  merits 
and  upon  any  issue  as  to  its  jurisdiction  of  the  question. 

2.  All  other  questions  arising  between  the  signatories  and 
not  settled  by  negotiation  shall  be  submitted  to  a Council 
of  Conciliation  for  hearing,  consideration,  and  recom- 
mendation. 

3.  The  signatory  Powers  shall  jointly  U6e  forthwith  both 
their  economic  and  military  forces  against  any  one  of  their 
number  that  goes  to  war,  or  commits  acts  of  hostility, 
against  another  of  the  signatories  before  any  question 
arising  shall  be  submitted  as  provided  in  the  foregoing. 

4.  Conferences  between  the  signatory  Powers  shall  be 
held  from  time  to  time  to  formulate  and  codify  rules  of 
international  law,  which,  unless  some  signatory  shall  signify 
its  dissent  within  a stated  period,  shall  thereafter  govern 
in  the  decisions  of  the  Judicial  Tribunal  mentioned  in 
Article  1. 


to  fight.  Any  such  title,  however,  would  have  been 
too  long,  and  as  the  temper  of  the  times  called  for  the 
use  of  force  to  prevent  a nation  from  wantonly  pre- 
cipitating war,  as  the  present  Great  War  had  been 
precipitated,  it  was  decided  to  emphasise  this  idea  in 
the  title  of  the  League.  There  were  one  or  two  minor 
changes  in  the  programme,  but  on  the  whole  it  stands 
as  Mr.  Taft  originally  drafted  it.  The  preamble  to  the 
platform,  revealing  the  tendency  through  history  to 
secure  peace  through  ever -widening  group-action,  was 
drawn  up  by  Franklin  H.  Giddings.  Mr.  Taft 
generously  accepted  the  presidency  of  the  association, 
and  has  been  untiring  in  his  analysis  and  exposition  of 
its  aims  and  possible  workings. 

PROPAGANDA. 

Following  the  Philadelphia  meeting,  the  attention 
of  the  League  was  turned  to  the  side  of  propaganda. 
State  branches  were  formed,  and  even  minor  groups, 
until  the  work  was  organised  over  the  greater  part  of 
the  United  States,  much  in  the  manner  of  a political 
campaign.  The  object  of  this  movement  was  to  cultivate 
opinion  which  would  be  felt  in  the  United  States 
Senate.  We  realised  that  the  danger  to  the  success  of 
the  project  lay  there.  It  thus  became  a duty  to  develop 
in  the  country  not  merely  passive  opinion  favourable 
to  the  League,  but  opinion  so  positive  as  to  impress 
itself  on  the  Senate. 

Like  measures  have  a way  in  this  world  of  not 
bringing  like  results  when  they  act  on  that  complex 
creature,  the  human  being  instead  of  on  things. 
Although  the  popular  campaign  to  support  the  Taft 
treaties  failed,  it  does  not  follow  that  a similar  cam- 
paign to  have  the  Senate  see  the  light  in  respect  of  the 
League  of  Nations  project  will  be  equally  void  of  result. 
We  have  hope. 

The  attention  which  the  movement  has  attracted  is 
instanced  by  the  fact  that  in  the  week  ending  February 
3rd,  1917,  twenty-three  hundred  newspaper  clippings 
referring  to  the  League  were  received  at  the  central  office. 
Money  contributions  to  the  propaganda  actually  paid 
have  amounted  thus  far  (April,  1917)  to  one  hundred 
and  thirty-six  thousand  dollars.  The  successful  financing 
of  the  League  is  due  principally  to  Herbert  S.  Houston 
and  Edward  A.  Filene.  Both  have  likewise  been  most 
prominent  in  the  campaign  of  education. 

A.  Lawrence  Lowell,  who  played  a leading  part  in 
finally  deciding  upon  the  actual  platform  of  the  League, 
has  since  then  been  most  active  in  spreading  a know- 
ledge of  its  principles  in  the  Press  and  from  the  rostrum, 
and,  as  Chairman  of  the  Executive  Committee,  in 
directing  the  League’s  activities. 

Another  source  of  strength  to  the  League,  not  only 
in  connection  with  the  work  of  propaganda  and  general 
administration,  but  from  the  side  of  the  development  of 
its  principles  and  plans,  has  been  its  Secretary,  William 
H.  Short.  It  is  certain  that  the  League  would  not  be  so 
strong  unless  this  particular  man  had  occupied  this 
particular  office. 

Another  of  the  “ fathers  ” is  John  Bates  Clark.  His 
extraordinary  powers  of  clear  thinking,  which  have 
caused  him  for  a generation  past  to  be  ranked  among 
the  very  foremost  American  writers  on  political  economy, 
have  led  us  to  lean  on  him  throughout  our  examination 
of  the  project.  His  service  to  the  cause  from  the  side  of 
analysis  and  as  head  of  one  of  the  active  committees  of 
the  League  cannot  be  measured. 

It  is  impossible  here  to  go  fully  into  the  discussion 
revolving  around  the  League  programme  in  America. 
But  a few  illustrations  may  serve  to  bring  out  the  pos- 
sible working  of  the  League.  The  two  main  lines  of 
attack  upon  it  were  on  the  ground  that  it  would  weaken 
the  United  States  in  respect  of  the  Monroe  Doctrine,  and 
that  it  would  bring  about  an  entangling  alliance. 

THE  LEAGUE  AND  THE  MONROE  DOCTRINE. 

Under  the  former  head  the  critics  advanced  a hypo- 
thetical case  involving  a dispute  between  the  United 
States  and  Mexico  over  the  lease  of  Magdalena  Bay  by 
the  latter  to  Japan — all,  supposedly,  members  of  the 
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League — and  asked:  “ Would  the  United  States  submit 
n that  question  to  a tribunal  where  it  has  but  one  vote  or 
one  voice,  and  permit  its  entire  future  to  be  disposed 
of  by  a Court  where  it  has  but  a single  representative?  ” 
The  manifest  answer  was  that  in  this  case  the  United 
States  would  run  no  risk  whatever  of  having  its  entire 
future  “ disposed  of  by  a Court,"  for  the  simple  reason 
that,  under  the  League  agreement,  neither  the  judgment 
of  a Court  nor  award  of  the  Council  of  Conciliation  is 
binding.  True,  in  numerous  instances,  nations  would 
previously  enter,  voluntarily,  into  a preliminary  agree- 
ment to  respect  the  decision  of  the  International 
Tribunal;  but  in  the  absence  of  such  special  agreement 
they  are  not  bound  by  it. 

With  Japan  and  the  United  States  both  members 
of  the  League,  the  case  supposed,  being  a conflict  of 
political  policies,  would  go  to  the  Council  of  Conciliation. 
Naturally,  the  United  States  would  abstain  from  any 
preliminary  agreement  to  respect  the  decision  in  so 
vital  a matter.  The  chances  are  that  the  tribunal  would 
not  even  proceed  to  a finding,  but  would  content  itself 
with  bringing  out  the  facts — permitting  the  United  States 
to  show  that  the  acquisition  by  Japan  of  Magdalena  Bay 
A would  be  a menace  to  its  own  safety,  and  in  violation  of 
a policy  which,  although  not  a part  of  international 
law,  was  yet  a cherished  ideal  of  the  United  States  of 
long  standing. 

Pending  the  enquiry,  Japan  would  be  estopped  by 
injunction  from  proceeding  with  the  objectionable  act 
of  taking  possession  of,  and  possibly  fortifying, 
Magdalena  Bay.  This  injunction  would  be  supported  by 
the  full  power  of  the  League,  and  during  the  period  of 
the  enquiry  the  Monroe  Doctrine  would  be  safer  than 
under  present  conditions.  If,  when  the  enquiry  was  at 
an  end,  both  Mexico  and  Japan  persisted  in  their 
objectionable  course,  the  United  States  would  then  be 
free  to  go  to  war  without  violating  its  agreement  with 
the  League. 

Moreover,  the  obligation  to  resort  to  enquiry  before 
fighting,  which  would  rest  on  the  United  States  under 
the  League,  already  rests  on  it  under  the  Bryan  Treaties 
of  obligatory  enquiry.  It  would  not  be  estopped,  under 
the  League  agreement,  from  doing  anything  whatever 
which  it  is  not  already  estopped  from  doing  by  its  plighted 
word  given  in  the  Bryan  Treaties .* 

THE  LEAGUE  AND  “ENTANGLING  ALLIANCES.” 

In  respect  of  entangling  alliances  the  case  was 
imagined  of  the  United  States,  under  the  proposed 
League,  being  compelled  to  join  in  an  attack  on 
Argentina  because  the  latter  had  refused  to  submit  a 
dispute  with  a European  Power  to  ‘‘an  international 
tribunal  or  to  a council  of  conciliation."  The  answer 
t here  was  that  no  such  obligation  would  rest  on  the 
United  States  in  the  premises.  There  is  only  one  act 
* which  calls  for  the  use  of  force  by  the  League,  namely, 
making  war  upon  a fellow-signatory  without  previous 
resort  to  inquiry  or  honest  effort  to  secure  such.  To 
^ compel  the  United  States  to  move  against  Argentina, 
the  latter  must  be  the  aggressor,  must  begin  the  fighting, 
without  having  previously  conformed  to  the  requirement 
regarding  an  enquiry,  the  twofold  object  of  which  is  to 
bring  out  the  facts  so  that  the  world  and  the  people  of 
the  contending  countries  may  know  what  the  quarrel  is 

* These  treaties  provide  for  the  reference  of  disputes  to  an 
international  commission  of  inquiry  before  recourse  shall  be  had 
to  hostilities.  The  United  States  have  entered  into  such  agree- 
ments with  thirty  different  States.  The  following  clause  from 
the  treaty  between  the  United  Kingdom  and  the  United  States 
(ratified  November  10th,  1914)  will  serve  to  illustrate  the 
principle  : — 

Ihe  High  Contracting  Parties  agree  that  all  disputes 
between  them,  of  every  nature  whatsoever,  other  than  dis- 
putes the  settlement  of  which  is  provided  for  and,  in  fact, 
achieved  under  existing  agreements  between  the  High 
Contracting  Parties,  shall,  when  diplomatic  methods  of 
adjustment  have  failed,  be  referred  for  investigation  and 
report  to  a Permanent  International  Commission,  to  be 
constituted  in  the  manner  prescribed  in  the  next  succeeding 
article  ; and  they  agree  not  to  declare  war  or  begin  hostilities 
during  such  investigation  and  before  the  report  is 
submitted.” 


about,  and  to  afford  time  for  sober  second  thought.  It 
must,  indeed,  be  a poor  case  which  a country  cannot 
afford  to  submit  to  mere  enquiry.  And  if  any  country, 
our  own  included,  persists  in  precipitating  war  without 
having  conformed  to  so  reasonable  a demand — being 
free  to  go  to  war  afterwards — it  deserves  to  be 
disciplined, 

A WORLD-COURT  NOT  SUFFICIENT. 

The  answer  to  the  group  who  think  a World-Court 
all-sufficient  was  that  men  who  see  the  question  whole 
realise  that,  as  a deterrent  of  war,  the  Court  wall  have 
very  little  immediate  effect.  When,  through  its 
decisions,  it  shall  have  helped  build  up  international 
law,  and  when,  through  its  very  existence,  the  codifica- 
tion of  certain  spheres  of  international  law  shall  have 
been  invited,  it  will  make  for  peace.  But  that  is  a slow 
process,  and  even  then  the  number  of  wars  which  it  is 
likely  to  prevent  will  be  small,  because  wars  arise  not 
out  of  justiciable  disputes,  but  out  of  conflicts  of 
political  policy  with  which  the  Court  is  not  intended  to, 
and  cannot,  deal.  Moreover,  the  proposed  Court,  like 
all  existing  institutions  at  The  Hague,  will  be  a volun- 
tary institution.  Men  who,  previously  to  this  war, 
entertained  the  view  that  public  opinion,  so  highly 
commended  by  this  group,  might  in  the  end  be  effective 
in  compelling  resort  to  international  tribunals,  have 
reached  the  conclusion  that  the  world  cannot  wait  for 
that  ideal  state  of  mind  to  come,  that  such  a thing  as 
the  present  war  is  intolerable  to  civilised  men,  and  that 
the  element  of  force  must  be  added  in  order  to  discourage 
men  from  attempting  it  again.  This  is  what  the  League 
to  Enforce  Peace  plans  to  do  by  demanding  an  enquiry 
before  nations  are  allowed  to  fight.  That  is  a reasonable 
demand — the  demand  for  an  enquiry.  It  does  not  mean 
that  nations  will  be  prevented  from  going  to  war  for  a 
righteous  cause  or  even  an  unrighteous  cause.  It  means 
only  that  they  must  give  us  a chance  to  make  up  our 
minds  beforehand  whether  or  not  it  is  a righteous  cause, 
and  allow  time  for  sober  second  thought. 

WHAT  IS  AGGRESSION? 

Trouble  for  the  League  was  foreseen  in  determining 
who  begins  a war;  the  danger  of  interpreting,  as  the 
critics  put  it,  as  an  act  of  aggression  that  which  a nation 
may  itself  consider  an  act  of  self-defence. 

That  problem,  it  was  pointed  out,  is  not  so  difficult 
of  solution.  It  will  be  remembered  that,  at  the 
beginning  of  the  present  war,  France  retired  her  forces 
a certain  number  of  kilometres  within  her  own  borders. 
If  some  such  practice  as  this  were  set  up,  there  would  be 
a simple  geographical  fact  to  determine,  the  locus  of  the 
first  battle.  This  would  decide  the  action  of  the  League, 
because  the  programme  of  the  League  at  present  does 
not  extend  to  an  attempt  to  insure  justice,  though  it 
will  make  for  justice.  All  it  does  is  to  compel  inquiry 
before  fighting.  And  it  proposes  to  penalise  the  signa- 
tory which  makes  war  upon  a fellow-signatory  without 
going  through  the  form  of  such  inquiry.  It  is  the  act 
of  making  war,  and  no  other,  which  will  call  for  war  by 
the  League.  True,  the  beginning  of  hostilities  at  sea 
would  be  more  difficult  of  determination;  but  in  times 
of  tension  it  would  clearly  be  the  duty  of  the  fleets  to 
keep  out  of  the  opponent’s  waters.  There  could  be  no 
great  naval  battle  unless  there  was  an  actual  entry  into 
the  waters  of  one  Power  by  another,  or  unless  the  fleets 
came  out  into  the  open  sea  purposely  to  meet  each  other. 
Any  minor  incidents  could  be  composed  by  enquiry 
and  indemnity,  and  need  not  necessarily  lead  to  uar. 
That  difficulty  is,  therefore,  not  insurmountable. 

Again,  it  was  asked  whether,  had  the  League  agree- 
ment been  in  operation  during  the  Vera  Cruz  affair  of 
April  1 2th,  1914.  the  world’s  interest  would  have  been 
served  by  the  military  forces  of  the  Great  Powers  moving 
against  the  United  States  on  account  of  this  incident. 
The  answer  to  this  question  was  twofold 

(a)  The  obligations  of  the  League  will  extend  only 
to  its  signatories,  and  it  is  not  proposed  that  backward 
countries,  like  Mexico,  shall  be  admitted  to  it. 

( b ) If  the  dispute  had  been  with  a progressive  Power, 
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instead  of  with.  Mexico,  the  United  States  would  have 
gone  through  the  form  of  an  enquiry,  being  protected 
against  repetitions  of  the  injury  during  the  enquiry,  as 
already  suggested,  by  the  power  of  injunction  lodged  in 
the  League.  If  the  enquiry  failed  to  serve  its  purpose — • 
that  is  to  say,  if  after  the  enquiry  the  offending  country 
should  again  commit  the  acts  objected  to — the  United 
States  would  be  free  to  make  war  on  it  without  being 
visited  with  any  penalties  at  the  hands  of  the  League. 

Under  either  of  these  alternatives,  it  will  be  seen, 
the  situation  pictured,  calling  for  the  employment  of  the 
armies  and  navies  of  the  Great  Powers  against  the  United 
States,  would  not  arise  under  the  League. 

PRESIDENT  WILSON  AND  THE  LEAGUE. 

The  first  indication  of  President  Wilson’s  sympathy 
with  the  idea  of  a League  of  Nations  came  in  a speech 
at  Des  Moines,  February  1st,  1916,  where  he  used  these 
earnest  words : “ I pray  God  that  if  this  contest  have  no 
other  result,  it  will  at  least  have  the  result  of  creating 
an  international  tribunal  and  producing  some  sort  of 
joint  guarantee  of  peace  on  the  part  of  the  great  nations 
of  the  world.” 

In  his  address  to  the  League  to  Enforce  Peace  at 
Washington,  May  27th,  1916,  Mr.  Wilson  expressed  the 
confident  belief  that  the  United  States  would  be  ready, 
at  the  proper  time,  to  join  “ an  universal  association  of 
the  nations  ....  to  prevent  any  war  begun  either 
contrary  to  treaty  covenants  or  without  warning  and  full 
submission  of  the  causes  to  the  opinion  of  the  world — 
a virtual  guarantee  of  territorial  integrity  and  political 
independence.”  His  position,  thus  proclaimed  to  the 
world,  attracted  widespread  attention  abroad,  and  caused 
the  movement  to  be  taken  much  more  seriously  by  foreign 
governments  and  peoples. 

The  platform  of  the  Democratic  Party,  whose  can- 
didate for  re-election  to  the  Presidency  was  Mr.  Wilson, 
contained  the  following:  “The  world  has  a right  to  be 
free  from  every  disturbance  of  its  peace  that  has  its  origin 
in  aggression  or  disregard  of  the  rights  of  peoples  and 
nations;  and  we  believe  that  the  time  has  come  when  it 
is  the  duty  of  the  United  States  to  join  with  other  nations 
of  the  world  in  any  feasible  association  that  will 
effectively  serve  these  principles,  &c.” 

In  August  the  President  was  authorised  by  Act  of 
Congress  to  invite  the  Great  Powers  to  a conference  after 
the  war,  with  the  object  of  promoting  “ an  organisation, 
a court  of  arbitration,  or  other  body,  to  which  disputed 
questions  between  nations  shall  be  referred  for  adjudica- 
tion and  peaceful  settlement,  and  to  consider  the  question 
of  disarmament  and  submit  their  recommendations  to 
their  respective  Governments  for  approval.” 

Several  State  Legislatures  had  previously  endorsed 
the  programme  of  the  League  to  Enforce  Peace. 

THE  LEAGUE  AND  THE  PRESIDENTIAL  CAMPAIGN. 

In  the  course  of  the  Presidential  Campaign,  Mr. 
Wilson  made  frequent  reference  to  the  subject  of  a League, 
never  more  eloquently  than  at  Cincinnati,  October  27th, 
1916,  when  he  said:  “ The  nations  of  the  world  must  get 
together  and  say,  ‘ Nobody  can  hereafter  be  neutral  as 
respects  the  disturbance  of  the  world’s  peace  for  an  object 
which  the  world’s  opinion  cannot  sanction.’  The  world’s 
peace  ought  to  be  disturbed  if  the  fundamental  rights  of 
humanity  are  invaded,  but  it  ought  not  to  be  disturbed 
for  any  other  thing  that  I can  think  of,  and  America  was 
established  in  order  to  indicate,  at  any  rate  in  one 
Government,  the  fundamental  rights  of  man.  America 
must  hereafter  be  ready  as  a member  of  the  family  of 
nations  to  exert  her  whole  force,  moral  and  physical,  for 
the  assertion  of  those  rights  throughout  the  round  globe.” 
To  what  an  extent  an  election  gives  the  successful 
party  a mandate  on  this  or  that  particular  issue  in  a long 
series  of  issues  must  always  remain  uncertain.  But 
significance  attaches  to  the  very  insertion  of  the  League 
plank  in  the  Democratic  platform  as  reflecting  the 
opinion  of  politicians  that  it  would  advantage  the  party, 
and  to  the  further  fact  that  the  principle  so  endorsed 
was  not  combated  by  the  opposition  party  in  the  course 
of  the  campaign.  In  fact,  the  opposing  candidate, 


Charles  E.  Hughes,  expressed  most  hearty  approval  of  it. 
In  his  address  at  Baltimore,  October  10th,  he  pointed 
to  the  need  of  organising  peace  through  provision  for  the 
adjustment  of  international  disputes  by 'judicial  methods 
and  by  conciliation,  backed  by  appropriate  means  to 
secure  resort  to  such  methods,  and  by  frequent  con- 
ferences  called  to  correct  trouble-brewing  conditions. 
He  expressed  the  desire  to  see  the  United  States  give 
these  measures  its  full  support,  and,  moreover,  aid  them 
in  a practical  way  by  manning  its  State  Department  and 
diplomatic  posts  with  the  best  talent. 

Mr.  Taft,  a former  President  of  the  United  States 
under  a Republican  administration,  and  a most  con- 
vincing speaker,  took  an  active  part  in  the  Presidential 
campaign,  and  embraced  every  opportunity  to  advance 
the  cause  of  a League  of  Nations. 

THE  LEAGUE  AND  THE  AMERICAN  CONSTITUTION. 

One  of  Mr.  Taft’s  important  contributions  consisted 
in  showing  that  for  the  United  States  to  assume  the 
responsibility  that  would  devolve  on  it  under  the  League 
would  not  be  extra-legal,  that  the  Government  already 
has  full  power  under  the  Constitution  to  do  this  thing, 
and  is,  in  fact,  doing  it  now  under  the  treaties  by  which 
it  guarantees  the  integrity  of  Cuba  and  Panama. 

In  other  words,  to  enter  the  League  agreement 
would  not  be  delegating  the  power  to  make  war,  which 
power  resides  in  the  Congress  alone  When  the  con- 
ditions calling  for  war  arise  under  the  proposed  League 
compact,  as  under  the  treaties  with  Cuba  and  Panama, 
it  is  still  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  which,  in 
discharge  of  treaty  obligations  previously  assumed,  will 
actually  be  called  upon  to  declare  war  before  the  United 
States  can  go  to  war.  Of  course,  minor  military  opera- 
tions are  not  dignified  by  the  name  of  war,  and  may  be 
undertaken  at  the  instance  of  the  Executive  Department 
of  the  Government  alone.  Such  was  the  participation 
of  the  United  States  in  the  expedition  to  Peking  in  the 
Boxer  uprising,  its  second  entry  into  Cuba  to  re-establish 
orderly  government  in  1906 ; and  such  is  the  expedition 
in  which,  it  is  engaging  to  help  suppress  insurrection  in 
Cuba  at  the  very  moment  this  article  is  being  written. 

GUARANTEEING  PEACE  AND  JUSTICE. 

The  conviction  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Wilson  that  the 
United  States  was  ready  to  join  a League  of  Nations  in 
the  interests  of  peace  discloses  itself  especially  in  his 
remarkable  message  to  the  United  States  Senate, 
January  22nd,  1917.  After  stating  that  it  is  taken  for 
granted  that  peace  at  the  end  of  the  present  war  ‘ ‘ must 
be  followed  by  some  definite  concert  of  power  which  will 
make  it  virtually  impossible  that  any  such  catastrophe 
should  overwhelm  us  again,”  he  says:  “It  is  incon- 
ceivable that  the  people  of  the  United  States  should 
play  no  part  in  that  great  enterprise.  ” . . . “That 

service  is  nothing  less  than  this — to  add  their  authority 
and  their  power  to  the  authority  and  force  of  other 
nations  to  guarantee  peace  and  justice  throughout  the 
world.”  This  organised  force  must  be  so  preponderant 
that  no  nation,  or  probable  combination  of  nations,  can 
withstand  it. 

It  will  be  observed  that  President  Wilson  refers  to 
guaranteeing  peaoe  and  justice.  To  undertake  either  of 
these  things  would  be  going  much  further  than  is 
proposed  by  the  League  to  Enforce  Peace. 

The  first  would  mean  that  no  signatory  to  the  League 
agreement  would  be  allowed  to  go  to  war  with  a fellow- 
signatory,  even  after  it  had  conformed  to  the  demand  of 
the  League  for  an  enquiry  into  the  dispute,  and,  further- 
more, that  the  operations  of  the  League  would  extend 
even  to  non-signatories.  That  is  to  say,  that  it  would 
forbid  war  anywhere  under  any  conditions. 

To  realise  the  second  of  President  Wilson’s  aims — 
i.e.,  to  guarantee  justice — would  mean  that  nations  must 
be  allowed  to  hale  the  supposed  offender  before  the 
Court,  before  the  Council  of  Conciliation,  or  before  a 
special  tribunal,  whenever  they  feel  that,  they  have  a 
grievance,  and,  furthermore,  that  the  judgments  and 
awards  of  these  tribunals  must  be  enforced.  This  is 
something  to  which  the  League,  it  is  true,  looks  forward 
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as  a certain  outcome  of  the  movement  in  the  fullness  of 
time,  but  for  the  immediate  inauguration  of  which  it 
had  not  hoped.  The  position  of  the  American  group  is 
that  it  will  certainly  not  combat  the  President  in  these 
lofty  aims.  It  wishes  him  Godspeed.  If  the  larger  pur- 
pose can  be  achieved  now  so  much  the  better.  At  the 
same  time,  it  will  abstain  from  enlarging  its  own  pro- 
gramme, in  the  belief  that  when  the  test  comes  it  will 
be  found  that  the  more  modest  programme  is  the  one 
which  is  alone  capable  of  realisation  in  the  present  stage 
of  world  relations  and  opinion. 

In  his  epoch-making  message  to  the  Senate,  April 
2nd,  1917,  President  Wilson  said  that  his  aim  was  still 
“concert  of  purpose  and  of  action  ” among  the  nations 
to  make  peace  and  justice  secure,'  and  added  these  signi- 
ficant words : “ A steadfast  concert  for  peace  can  never 
be  maintained  except  by  a partnership  of  democratic 
nations.  No  autocratic  government  could  be  trusted  to 
keep  faith  within  it  or  observe  its  covenants.  It  must  be 
a league  of  honour,  a partnership  of  opinion.  Intrigue 
would  eat  its  vitals  away ; the  plottings  of  inner-circles, 
who  could  plan  what  they  would  and  render  account  to 
no  one,  would  be  a corruption  seated  at  its  very  heart. 
Only  free  peoples  can  hold  their  purpose  and  their  honour 
4 steady  to  a common  end,  and  prefer  the  interests  of  man- 
kind to  any  narrow  interests  of  their  own.” 

The  danger  to  the  peace  of  the  world  residing  in 
t autocracy,  a danger  pointed  out  long  ago  by  Kant,  has 
been  revealed  anew  and  in  awful  guise  by  the  present 
war. 

A problem  which  this  war  has  thrust  upon  the  stage 
is  that  of  combining  the  very  great  efficiency  which 
characterises  honest  autocratic  government,  in  peace  and 
pre-eminently  in  wr,  and  democracy,  which  brings  such 
priceless  advantage  to  men  in  so  many  ways,  but  which 
is  always  practised  at  the  cost  of  efficiency  in  government. 


THE  MOVEMENT  IN  NEUTRAL 
COUNTRIES. 

By  Dr.  DE  JONG  VAN  BEEK  EN  DONK, 
Secretary  of  the  Dutch  “ Anti-War  Council  ” and  of 
the  “Central  Organisation  for  a Durable  Peace.” 

WHATEVER  else  the  future  historian  may  say  of 
the  internationalists  of  neutral  Europe,  he  will 
not  reproach  them  for  being  at  cross-purposes. 
In  Scandinavia,  in  Switzerland,  and  in  the 
Netherlands,  the  desire  that  this  should  be  the  “ war  to 
/ end  war  ” is  invariably  associated  with  the  resolve  that 
peace  shall  be  made  secure  by  organisation,  and  the 
g belief  that  so  only  can  security  be  achieved.  “ It  is 
upon  the  strengthened  and  reinforced  institutions  of 
international  law  that  the  structure  of  a lasting  peace 
for  the  new  Europe  must  be  erected,”  ran  the  wording 
t of  the  Swiss  appeal  which  led  to  the  creation  of  the 
“ Association  suisse  pour  l’Etude  des  Bases  d’un  Traite 
de  Paix  durable.”*  “The  end  of  this  war  must  be  a 
peace  inaugurating  in  Europe  a new  era,  in  which  not 
‘competition  and  warfare,’  but  ‘co-operation,’  will  be 
the  characteristic  relation  between  the  States  of  Europe,” 
declared  the  first  manifesto  of  the  Dutch  Anti-Oorlog 
Raadf  (Anti-War  Council). 

THE  “CENTRAL  ORGANISATION  FOR  A DURABLE 
PEACE.” 

It  was  by  common  agreement  between  these  two 
societies — founded  almost  simultaneously — that  steps 
were  taken  leading  to  the  foundation  of  the  “ Central 
Organisation  for  a Durable  Peace,”  at  an  international 
meeting  held  at  The  Hague  in  April,  1915.  This  meeting 
was  attended  by  representatives  from  the  United  States, 

* Originally  under  the  presidency  of  Professor  O.  Nippold 
now  under  that  of  M.  J.  Scherrer-Fiilleman. 
t Established  October  8th,  1914, 


Austria,  Great  Britain,  Germany,  Holland,  Hungary, 
Norway,  Sweden,  and  Switzerland. 

As  the  name  indicates,  the  principal  motive  for  the 
setting-up  of  this  body  was  the  desire  for  centralisation. 
The  views  expressed  in  belligerent  as  well  as  neutral 
countries  showed  a striking  agreement  on  the  inter- 
national reforms  needed  to  ensure  a stable  peace.  For 
this  reason  it  seemed  desirable  to  set  up  some  central 
body,  a clearing-house  and  rallying  point  for  the 
scattered  groups.  The  need  for  such  a body  became  all 
the  more  urgent  in  that  the  older  international  peace 
organisations,  such  as  the  Inter-Parliamentary  Union, 
the  Berne  International  Peace  Bureau,  the  International 
Council  of  Women,  the  Institut  de  Droit  International, 
and  the  International  Law  Association,  had  temporarily 
suspended  work;  co-operation  between  "enemy” 
Socialists  belonging  to  the  International  Socialist 

• Bureau  was  also  interrupted  for  the  time  being. 

The  establishment  of  the  “ Central  Organisation  for 
a Durable  Peace  ” created  a bond  between  the  numerous 
friends  of  Peace  who  had  hitherto  worked  separately  in 
the  older  organisations.  Propagandists  and  scholars, 
Socialists  and  other  politicians,  Parliamentarians  and 
leaders  of  the  feminist  movement,  were  henceforth  united 
in  one  organisation  ad  hoc  with  the  object  of 
preparing  and  popularising  during  the  war  a set  of 
reforms  that  would  ensure  a lasting  peace. 

The  “ Central  Organisation  ” has  taken  great  pains 
to  make  clear  that  it  is  concerned  not  with  the  date,  but 
with  the  nature  of  the  settlement.  It  will  not  make  any 
attempt  at  mediation,  nor  try  to  exercise  any  influence 
in  regard  to  the  movement  for  the  re-establishment  of 
peace.  The  endeavours  of  the  organisation  are  directed 
solely  to  the  durability  of  the  coming  peace — that  is  to 
say,  towards  permeating  the  public  mind  throughout 
the  world  with  a sense  of  what  measures  are  absolutely 
required  to  safeguard  the  stability  of  the  future  peace. 

THE  “ MINIMUM  ” PROGRAMME. 

Another  contrast  with  past  methods  is  the  reluctance 
of  the  Organisation  to  march  behind  any  vague  and 
grandiose  slogan,  or  to  cumber  itself  with  more  resolu- 
tions than  it  can  reasonably  handle.  Instead,  it  has  put 
its  energies  into  a concrete  programme  formulated  in 
five  clear  and  explicit  articles.*  The  third  of  these 
articles  runs  as  follows  : — 

“ The  work  of  The  Hague  Conference  with  a view  to  the 
peaceful  organisation  of  the  Society  of  Nations  ehall  be 
developed. 

“ The  Hague  Conference  shall  be  given  a permanent 
organisation,  and  shall  meet  at  frequent  intervals. 

“ Tlie  States  shall  agree  to  submit  all  their  disputes  to 
peaceful  settlement.  For  this  purpose  there  shall  be  created 
in  addition  to  the  existent  Hague  Court  of  Arbitration — 

(a)  A permanent  Court  of  International  Justice. 

(b)  A permanent  International  Council  of  Investigation 

and  Conciliation. 

The  States  shall  bind  themselves  to  take  concerted 
action,  diplomatic,  economic,  or  military,  in  case  any  Stata 
should  resort  to  military  measures  instead  of  submitting 
the  dispute  to  judicial  decision  or  the  mediation  of  the 
Council  of  Investigation  and  Conciliation.” 

It  is  worth  mentioning  that  this  article  was  drafted 
on  April  10th,  1915 — i.e.,  more  than  a month  before  the 
League  to  Enforce  Peace  drew  up  its  programme.  The 

* Minimum  Programme  of  the  Central  Organisation  for 

a Durable  Peace. 

1.  No  territory  shall  be  annexed  or  transferred  contrary 
to  the  interests  and  wishes  of  the  population,  whose  consent 
must  be  obtained,  if  possible,  by  plebiscite  or  otherwise.  The 
States  shall  guarantee  to  the  nationalities  included  in  their 
territory  civil  equality,  religious  liberty,  and  the  free  use  of 
their  language. 

2.  The  States  shall  agree  to  establish  free  trade  in  their 
colonies,  protectorates,  and  spheres  of  influence,  or  at  least 
equality  of  treatment  for  all  nations. 

3.  As  in  the  text. 

4.  The  States  shall  agree  to  reduce  their  armaments.  In 
order  to  facilitate  the  reduction  of  naval  armaments,  the  right 
of  capture  shall  be  abolished  and  the  freedom  of  the  seas 
assured. 

5.  Foreign  policy  shall  be  submitted  to  effective  Parlia- 
mentary control. 

Secret  treaties  shall  be  null  and  void. 
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latter  is  now  far  better  known  through  President 
Wilson’s  official  support,  but  is,  in  fact,  almost  identical 
with  Article  3 of  the  Central  Organisation’s  Minimum 
Programme. 

THE  HAGUE  CONFERENCE. 

Before  stating  what  reception  these  proposals  met 
with  in  the  neutral  countries  of  Europe,  and  what  was 
done  to  promote  the  ideas  behind  them,  I beg  leave  to 
set  forth  two  considerations  of  fundamental  importance. 

In  the  first  place,  people  in  the  United  States  and 
Great  Britain  seem  to  contemplate  the  creation  of  a 
League  of  Nations,  while  on  the  Continent  we  speak 
of  the  further  building-up  of  the  work  of  The  Hague 
Peace  Conferences.  In  other  words,  the  Anglo-American 
idea  is  the  foundation  of  something  quite  new,  whilst 
the  European  Continent  wishes  to  complete  what  already 
exists.  It  should  b9  remembered  that  in  1899,  and 
particularly  in  1907,  when  forty-four  out  of  forty-eight 
sovereign  States  were  represented,  we  had,  to  a certain 
degree,  already  established  a collective  bond  between 
the  nations. 

A third  Hague  Conference  will  have  to  meet  as  soon 
as  possible  Upon  the  cessation  of  hostilities,  to  give  a 
permanent  organisation  to  these  conferences  accepted  in 
principle  in  1907.  When  this  has  been  done  it  will  be 
possible  to  speak  truly  of  a “ League  of  Nations.” 

The  rules  of  the  Peace  Conference  must  be  drafted  at 
this  conference.  First  of  all,  the  most  important 
mistake  of  1899  and  1907  must  be  rectified— viz.,  the 
principle  of  “ unanimity.”  In  1907  nothing  could  be 
achieved  in  the  way  of  compulsory  arbitration  because 
Germany  and  a very  small  number  of  other  States 
refused  to  approve  any  proposal  made  in  this  direction, 
in  spite  of  the  wishes  of  the  large  majority.  Therefore, 
all  those  who  wish  to  continue  the  work  of  the  Peace 
Conference  now  demand  that  the  unwillingness  of  a few 
shall  not  in  future  prevent  the  majority  signing  the 
treaty  with  each  other.  This  should  be  expressly 
mentioned  in  the  rules  as  an  incontestable  right  which 
can  never  be  regarded  as  an  unfriendly  act  by  the 
minority. 

THE  LEAGUE  MUST  BE  BASED  ON  A “ GOOD  PEACE.” 

My  second  observation  is  still  more  a question  of 
principle.  Men  of  progressive  thought  in  the  neutral 
countries  accept  unreservedly  the  idea  of  a League  of 
Nations,  with  a permanent  organisation  and  regular 
conferences  for  the  development  of  International  Law. 
The  obligation  to  submit  all  justiciable  disputes  to 
international  arbitration,  and  all  other  disputes  to 
international  investigation,  will  not  be  resisted  by  the 
countries  of  neutral  Europe.  On  the  contrary,  they  will 
do  their  utmost  to  develop  International  Law  along 
such  lines  after  the  war. 

What  makes  them  hesitate  is  the  idea  to  which  the 
League  to  Enforce  Peace  owes  its  name : The  joint 
action  of  all  the  States  to  enforce  compliance  with  the 
said  obligations  upon  a possibly  unwilling  State,  if 
necessary,  by  military  measures.  It  may  be  safely 
assumed  that  they  will  not  desire  their  Governments  to 
accept  the  obligation  of  collective  maintenance  of  the 
law,  if  they  have  not  also  guarantees  that  the  other 
demands* — apart  from  Article  3 — of  the  Central  Organi- 
sation’s Minimum  Programme  will  be  realised.  These 
other  demands  aim  at  removing,  or  at  least  mitigating, 
the  causes  of  international  conflicts. 

In  other  words,  neutral  internationalists  hold  that  the 
other  reforms  recommended  by  the  Minimum  Programme 
are  not  only  desirable  in  themselves,  but  the  sine,  qua 
non  without  which  they  will  not,  and  cannot,  accept 
the  main  plank  in  the  platform  of  the  League  to  Enforce 
Peace — viz.,  the  collective  maintenance  of  peace, 
demanded  likewise  in  Article  3 of  the  Minimum 
Programme. 

ABANDONMENT  OF  THE  RIGHT  OF  NEUTRALITY. 

The  reasons  for  this  hesitation  are  easy  to 
understand.  Acceptance  of  the  point  in  question 


involves  the  abandonment  of  the  right  to  remain  neutral. 

In  the  light  of  the  horrors  of  this  war,  and  the  fate  of 
the  small  nations  entangled  in  it,  it  is  but  natural  that 
neutrals  should  not  wish  to  relinquish  this  right  without 
stipulating  counter-conditions.  On  the  other  hand, 
granted  the  conditions,  I believe  it  would  be  possible  to 
induce  most  of  neutral  Europe  to  resign  this  most 
precious  right  of  neutrality.  The  wish  to  free  humanity 
from  calamities  such  as  the  present  war  is  so  deep  and 
so  universal  in  the  peoples  of  neutral  Europe  that  they 
will  gladly  make  sacrifices  in  the  interests  of  the  whole 
world.  They  know,  too,  that  if  peace  is  to  last,  there 
must  be  a feeling  of  solidarity  among  the  nations  so 
strong  that  the  one  which  is  unjustly  attacked  can  feel 
sure  the  others  will  come  to  its  aid.  Only  when  this 
feeling  of  security  exists,  when  a nation  is  confident  that 
in  case  of  attack  it  will  not  stand  alone  but  have  behind 
it  the  united  force  of  the  League,  will  any  people  consent 
to  give  up  the  right  to  fix  the  strength  of  its  armaments 
according  to  its  own  free  will. 

Neutral  Europe,  then,  is  gradually  becoming  aware 
of  the  fact  that  the  establishment  of  an  organised 
international  society,  under  the  rule  of  law,  connotes 
obligations.  Neutral  Europe  ardently  desires  the  reign 
of  law.  But — and  this  point  cannot  be  too  much  * 

emphasised — is  it  not  natural  that  neutrals,  before 
giving  up  their  right  to  neutrality  in  certain  circum- 
stances, should  demand  that  the  belligerents  of  to-day 
create  a state  of  affairs  which  will  at  least  considerably 
decrease  the  prospect  of  international  conflicts  ending 
in  wars  ? If  the  result  of  this  war  be  the  annexation  of 
territories — be  they  called  “Belgium”  or  “the  left 
bank  of  the  Rhine” — contrary  to  the  wishes  of  their 
inhabitants,  can  one  expect  neutrals  to  rally  round  the 
successful  tyrant  in  a world  where  might  still  reigned 
and  peace  was  but  a truce  ? And  if  the  war  of  arms  gave 
way  to  an  economic  war  between  two  great  groups  of 
Powers,  leading  inevitably  to  a repetition  of  to-day’s 
struggle,  should  the  neutrals  squeeze  in  between  the 
millstones,  even  if  a League  of  Nations  existed  on 
paper?  Again,  if  the  Great  Powers  continue  their 
frenzied  competition  of  armaments,  or  even  increase  it 
so  that  each  may  be  stronger  than  any  possible  hostile 
combination  within  the  League,  the  neutrals,  with  their 
belief  in  limitation  of  armaments,  can  hardly  be  expected 
to  associate  themselves  with  the  old  policy  of  mistrust 
and  rivalry.  The  President  of  the  United  States  of 
America,  the  most  powerful  of  neutrals,  has  expressed 
these  feelings  of  all  neutrals  in  words  for  which  they  owe 
him  an  immense  debt  of  gratitude : — 

“ We  owe  it  to  candour  and  to  a just  regard  for  the 
opinion  of  mankind  to  say  that,  eo  far  as  our  participation 
in  guarantees  for  the  future  peace  is  concerned,  it  makes 
a great  deal  of  difference  in  what  way  and  upon  what  terms 
the  war  is  ended.”* 

PRESIDENT  WILSON. 

The  question  which  of  the  two  programmes  is  the 
best — the  restricted  one  of  the  League  to  Enforce  Peace, 
or  the  more  far-reaching  one  of  the  European 
Central  Organisation  for  a Durable  Peace — has  been  < 
answered  in  favour  of  the  latter  by  President  Wilson, 
who  unequivocally  took  its  side  in  his  address  to  the 
Senate.  Dealing  with  the  conditions  on  which  alone 
American  co-operation  in  the  guarantee  of  the  future 
peace  can  be  secured,  he  accepted,  in  effect,  the 
principles  advocated  by  the  Central  Organisation’s 
Minimum  Programme.  Here,  as  so  often,  the  bolder  is 
also  the  safer  course,  and  overmuch  caution  defeats  its 
own  ends. 

PROPAGANDA. 

I had  to  make  these  two  observations  before  giving 
an  account  of  what  progressives  in  the  neutral  countries 
of  Europe  have  done  for  the  idea  of  a League  of  Nations. 
Their  work  has  been  conducted  along  three  different  lines 
— popular  propaganda,  scientific  study,  parliamentary 
action.  Propaganda  and  parliamentary  action  have  nearly 
always  included  requests  for  a conference  of  representa- 
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tives  of  neutral  Governments  to  reorganise  international 
relations  on  a basis  of  law.  The  second  anniversary 
of  the  world-cataclysm — August,  1916— drew  universal 
attention  to  the  better  future  that  will  have  to  follow, 
and  gave  a great  impulse  to  the  idea  of  a Neutral  Con- 
ference to  prepare  the  League  of  Nations.  And  when 
in  October  of  the  same  year  Lord  Grey  explained  “ what 
neutrals  can  do,”  pointing  out  to  them  the  necessary 
preparations  for  the  future  reorganisation  of  inter- 
national society,  many  neutral  individuals  and  societies 
were  encouraged  to  make  new  efforts  in  the  direction 
they  had  entered  upon  in  August.  Unfortunately,  all 
attempts  failed,  on  account  of  the  unwillingness  of  the 
governments. 

The  national  groups  of  the  Central  Organisation  were 
the  first  to  carry  on  propaganda  in  favour  of  a “ League 
of  Nations.” 

In  Sweden  106,000  private  persons  adhered  to  the 
Minimum  Programme  within  a very  short  space  of  time. 

In  Norway,  out  of  674  municipal  councils,  374 
adhered  to  the  programme,  whilst  918  unions  and 
associations  declared  in  its  favour. 

In  Holland  the  Dutch  Anti-War  Council 
gained  over  35,000  new  adherents,  and  1,100  affiliated 
societies.  Another  striking  proof  of  the  sympathy 
accorded  the  Minimum  Programme  is  the  fact  that  the 
most  prominent  politicians  belonging  to  different  parties 
declared  themselves  in  favour  of  it,  and  consented  to 
become  members  of  the  Organisation’s  International 
Council. 

FORD’S  CONFERENCE. 

At  the  beginning  of  January,  1916,  the  activity  of 
“ Ford’s  Neutral  Conference  ” began  in  Europe.  In 
their  “ Appeal  to  the  Belligerents,”  the  members  of  this 
Conference  showed  that  they  recognised  the  necessity  of 
strong  measures  against  the  outbreak  of  new  wars. 
Adopting  the  greater  part  of  the  Minimum  Programme, 
they  said,  in  regard  to  the  question  of  international 
organisation  (i.e.,  Article  3) : — 

“The  creation  of  an  international  organisation  founded 
on  right  and  justice,  which  would  include  an  agreement  to 
submit  all  disputes  between  States  to  peaceful  settlement,  is 
far  more  important  for  the  welfare  of  humanity  than  the 
solutions  so  far  suggested.” 

As  a result  of  this  standpoint,  large  public  meetings 
were  convened  on  May  18th,  1916,  the  anniversary  of 
the  opening  of  the  first  Peace  Conference,  in  each  of  the 
five  countries  represented  at  the  Neutral  Conference. 
At  these  meetings  a resolution  was  carried,  urging  a 
vigorous  development  of  the  Peace  Conferences  on  a 
democratic  basis. 

The  public  demonstrations  in  August,  1916,  were  on 
an  even  greater  scale.  In  all  neutral  countries  an  ardent 
desire  was  shown  to  convene  a Conference  of  Neutral 
Governments  in  order  to  prepare: — 

“ A World-Conference  at  the  end  of  the  war,  where  the 
foundations  will  have  to  be  laid  for  a new  international 
society,  based  on  right  instead  of  might.” 

In  Scandinavia  and  the  Netherlands  about  800 
meetings  were  held  in  the  first  days  of  August,  attended 
by  300,000  persons,  who  almost  unanimously  endorsed 
the  resolutions  taken.  Further,  a petition  was  drawn 
up  in  Switzerland  demanding,  among  other  things,  a 
Neutral  Conference  to  prepare  the  way  for — - 

“A  League  of  Nations,  with  the  object  of  submitting 
international  relations  to  legal  principles,  similar  to  those 
which  have  long  governed  national  life.” 

This  petition  was  laid  before  the  Swiss  Federal 
Council,  signed  by  240,000  Swiss  citizens. 

VARIOUS  MANIFESTOS. 

Besides  these  demonstrations  of  public  opinion,  the 
internationalists  of  the  neutral  countries  of  Europe  pub- 
lished a declaration  which  said,  among  other  things: 

“ We.  believe  that  right  and  not  might  should  be  the 
deciding  factor  in  international  politics.  We  are  aware 
that  even  in  a better  future,  full  of  a spirit  of  conciliation 


and  co-operation,  controversies  between  the  nations  will  not 
disappear.  But  we  trust  that  it  will  be  possible  to  create 
international  machinery  fitted  for  the.  settlement  of  those 
disputes  by  peaceful  means. 

“ In  these  days  of  distress,  we  wish  to  point  to  some 
ground  of  hope.  We  desire  to  express  our  belief  that 
aspirations  towards  a judicial  organisation  of  the  Society  of 
Nations,  safeguarding  the  freedom  and  rights  of  all  peoples, 
and  doing  away  with  competing  armaments  and  hindrances 
to  peaceful  economic  development,  are  through  the  whole 
world  stronger  now  than  ever  before.  And  we  pledge  our- 
selves to  work  with  renewed  energy  for  these  principles, 
each  of  us  in  his  own  country,  on  behalf  of  the  future  benefit 
of  humanity.” 

This  declaration  was  signed  in  each  of  the  three 
Scandinavian  States;  also  in  Switzerland  by  some 
forty  eminent  persons,  including  members  of  Parliament 
and  well-known  scholars;  and  in  the  Netherlands  by  no 
fewer  than  220  persons,  among  whom  9 former  Cabinet 
Ministers,  60  members  of  Parliament,  85  university 
professors.  The  leaders  of  the  feminist  movement  also 
signed  this  declaration. 

We  may  also  mention  the  meeting  of  the  Radical 
fraction  of  the  Scandinavian  Socialists  at  the  Congress 
of  Varborg.  These  Socialists  are  advocates  of  M. 
Lindhagen’s  maximum  programme,  as  opposed  to  the 
minimum  programme  of  the  Central  Organisation. 
The  meeting  passed  resolutions  in  favour  of : — 

“The  union  of  civilised  nations  in  the  interests  of  peace, 
commercial  freedom,  and  the  freedom  of  the  sea-routes 
between  the  different  countries,  the  colonies  included ; 
compulsory  arbitration  for  all  conflicta  between  the  States 
and  the  establishment  of  an  international  executive  power.” 

Next,  we  may  mention  the  formation  of  a Central 
Committee  in  Switzerland  in  January,  1917,  consisting 
of  representatives  of  the  following  associations : the 
Societe  suisse  de  la  paix ; the  Organisation  inter- 
national; the  Neutral  Conference;  the  Association 
suisse  pour  l’etude  des  bases  d’un  traite  de  paix  durable; 
the  Ligue  des  Pays  neutres ; the  Ligue  pour  la  defense  de 
1’Humanite ; the  World  Alliance  of  Churches  to  Promote 
International  Friendship  among  the  nations;  the  Swiss 
Committee  of  Women  for  Permanent  Peace.  Their  aim 
is  to  promote  the  convening  of  a Neutral  Conference  with 
the  object,  among  others,  of  “ studying  the  basis  of  an 
organised  International  Law,  to  be  submitted  to  the 
coming  Peace  Congress.” 

COMMITTEES  OF  RESEARCH. 

The  neutral  States  have  felt  the  necessity  not  only 
of  carrying  on  propaganda  for  the  principles  of  a League 
of  Nations,  but  also  of  preparing  for  their  application 
by  the  study  and  co-operation  of  experts.  The  question  of 
the  reorganisation  of  international  relations  is  a difficult 
one.  We  may  expect  many  objections  from  opponents 
and  from  people  who  do  not  believe  in  a League  of 
Nations.  After  the  conclusion  of  peace,  the  partisans 
of  a better  organisation  of  International  Law  will  have 
to  struggle  against  much  conservatism  and  a great 
scepticism  as  to  their  ideals.  Therefore,  it  is  advisable 
that  those  partisans  should  come  to  an  agreement  before 
the  end  of  the  war,  that  they  should  see  clearly  what 
difficulties  they  will  encounter,  and  how  they  can  be 
removed.  The  constructive  criticism  of  our  friends  will 
improve  our  chances  of  success.  Hence  the  Central 
Organisation  has  instituted  nine  International  Com- 
mittees of  Research,  which  are  to  study  the  various 
points  of  the  Minimum  Programme.  Three  of  these 
Committees  deal  with  the  principles  of  a League  of 
Nations.  Though  we  do  not  intend  to  discuss  the  work 
of  the  belligerents  here,  we  wish  to  point  out  that  they 
are  very  satisfactorily  represented  on  the  Committees. 

It  is  evident,  even  if  it  were  only  for  the  facilities 
of  correspondence,  that  the  Presidents  of  the  Committees 
should  be  neutrals. 

The  President  of  Committee  IV.,  for  studying  the 
organisation  of  The  Hague  Conferences,  is  M.  Chr. 
L.  Lange,  of  Norway,  General  Secretary  of  the  Inter- 
parliamentary Union.  The  President  of  Committee  V., 
for  Obligatory  Arbitration  and  Conciliation,  is  Dr. 
B.  C.  J.  Loder,  of  Holland,  member  of  the  Supreme 
Court  of  Justice,  and  member  of  the  Board  of  the  Inter- 
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national  Law  Association.  The  President  of  Com 
mittee  VI.  (Sanctions  of  International  Law)  is  Professor 
Dr.  Andre  Mercier,  of  Switzerland,  Associe  de  l’lnstitut 
de  Droit  International. 

By  means  of  a list  of  questions  these  Committees 
have  consulted  several  eminent  persons ; their  final 
conclusions,  in  the  form  of  concrete  proposals,  will  be 
published  shortly.  These  Committees  have  already 
induced  some  prominent  progressives  to  write  important 
papers.  For  example,  M.  Chr.  Lange  (Norway)  and 
the  Dutch  ex-Cabinet  Minister,  M.  van  Houten,  deal 
with  the  permanent  organisation  of  The  Hague 
Conferences;  Dr.  Anna  Bugge-Wicksell  (Sweden)  with 
the  Council  of  Conciliation;  Baron  Palmstierna  (Sweden) 
with  an  International  Police  Force.  Besides  this,  two 
national  Committees  of  Research  in  Holland  have  pub- 
lished their  reports : one  presided  over  by  M.  Heemskerk, 
former  Prime  Minister  of  Holland,  on  a new  General 
Convention  for  the  peaceful  settlement  of  international 
disputes ; the  other,  composed  of  three  economists  (Dr. 
van  der  Flier,  Dr.  de  Monchy,  and  Dr.  Tasman),  on  the 
advantages  and  disadvantages  of  a collective  boycott  of 
a State  infringing  the  peace.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the 
work  done  in  this  respect  in  the  neutral  countries  may 
prove  of  some  use  to  the  World  Conference  which  will 
have  to  lay  the  foundations  for  an  effective  League  of 
Nations. 

THE  PARLIAMENTS. 

Neither  propaganda  nor  study,  however,  can  lead  to 
any  practical  results,  if  in  the  various  countries  the 
parliaments  do  not  identify  themselves  with  the  prin- 
ciples proclaimed  and  studied  by  the  friends  of  a durable 
peace.  Hence  it  is  necessary  to  interest  the  parliaments 
in  our  work.  The  adherents  of  the  League  of  Nations 
have  not  been  idle  in  the  parliaments  of  neutral 
Europe,  though  a greater  activity  might  have  been 
desirable.  We  may  mention  three  special  points. 

SWEDISH  PARLIAMENT. 

On  April  1st,  1916,  the  Swedish  Second  Chamber 
passed  the  following  resolution  : — 

“That  the  Riksdag  insist  upon  H.M.  the  King  of 
Sweden  finding  a way  to  convene,  through  the  initiative  of 
the  Swedish  or  Scandinavian  Governments,  an  official  peace- 
conference  of  neutral  States,  with  a view  to  a durable  peace.” 

The  discussion  on  this  resolution  was  introduced 
by  a motion  of  M.  Lindhagen,  which  went  even  further. 
During  the  discussions,  Baron  Adelswaerd,  the  Liberal 
speaker,  as  well  as  Dr.  Hildebrand,  for  the  Conserva- 
tives, and  M.  Lindhagen,  for  the  Socialists,  spoke  about 
the  urgency  of  a reform  of  International  Law  after  the 
war.  Consequently,  one  may  assume  that  the  Second 
Chamber  of  the  Swedish  Parliament  adheres  to  the 
principle  of  a League  of  Nations  in  which  not  force,  but 
justice,  will  be  the  leading  factor. 

DUTCH  PARLIAMENT. 

The  same  may  be  said  of  the  discussions  in  the  Dutch 
Second  Chamber  on  January  24th  and  25th,  1917.  They 
were  introduced  by  Dr.  Dresselhuys,  the  President  of 
the  Dutch  Anti-War  Council,  who  advised  that 
Holland  should  promote  the  convening  of  an  official 
Neutral  Conference  in  order  to  discuss  the  programme 
of  the  League  to  Enforce  Peace.  The  same  wish  had 
been  expressed  in  an  address  sent  to  the  Dutch  Minister 
of  Foreign  Affairs  by  the  Dutch  Anti-War  Council, 
after  Lord  Grey’s  speech  on  “ What  neutrals 
can  do.”  The  idea  of  a Neutral  Conference  was  very 
well  received  by  the  other  members  of  the  Dutch  Second 
Chamber,  but  the  Foreign  Secretary,  Dr.  Loudon,  gave 
an  evasive  reply,  though  he  strongly  agreed  with  all  the 
other  speakers  that  he  thought  it  desirable — 

“ That  after  the  end  of  this  war  a collective,  international 
agreement  should  be  created,  which  would  bind  the  States 
to  submit  all  international  disputes  to  judicial  process  in 
a Court,  or  to  the  investigation  and  recommendation  of  a 
Council  of  Conciliation,  with  guarantees  for  an  impartial 
composition  of  these  bodies,  with  the  obligation  in  no  case 
to  commit  an  act  of  hostility  until  the  Court  has  pronounced 


or  the  Council  reported,  and  until  the  lapse  thereafter  of 
an  appointed  time.” 

This  is  an  official  unequivocal  declaration  that 
the  Government  agrees  with  the  demand  of  the  pro- 
gressives for  international  treaties  to  prevent  war. 
Whether  those  treaties  should  he  strengthened  by  a 
collective  guarantee  to  enforce  their  execution,  if  need 
be,  by  military  measures,  was  left  undecided.  At  the 
beginning,  the  Minister  even  expressed  the  opinion  that 
a small  country  like  Holland  had  better  not  undertake 
such  obligations.  However,  interest  in  this  difficult 
question  has  been  roused,  and  it  is  without  any  doubt 
an  advantage  that  all  the  members  agreed  with  a world- 
treaty  on  the  lines  of  the  Bryan  treaties  ( i.e .,  the 
“ cooling-off  ” treaties). 

SWISS  PARLIAMENT. 

The  discussions  in  the  Swiss  National  Council  on 
March  28th  and  29th  last,  relating  to  the  petition  of 
August,  1916,  constitute  the  third  event  to  be  mentioned 
here.  The  President  of  the  Swiss  Group  of  the  Inter- 
parliamentary Union — Mr.  Scherrer-Fiilleman — pleaded 
for  the  convening  of  a Neutral  Conference  to  further  the 
development  of  International  Law  in  order  to  prevent 
future  wars.  The  Swiss  Foreign  Secretary,  without 
giving  any  reasons,  rejected  the  idea,  but  declared, 
nevertheless : — 

“ We  are  so  optimistically  inclined  that  we  say : it  will 
be  necessary  to  rebuild  International  Law  after  the  war 
so  as  to  prevent  the  recurrence  of  wars  like  the  present. 
However,  we  are  not  yet  certain  by  what  means  we  can 
prevent  similar  world-catastrophes  in  the  future.  The  idea 
of  delaying  declarations  of  war  has  already  been  accepted; 
we  ourselves  have  signed  a treaty  to  this  effect  with  the 
United  States.  Thirteen  States,  among  which  four  European 
ones,  have  so  far  joined  this  idea.  Through  compulsory 
delay,  to  be  used  in  trying  to  settle  the  dispute  by  arbitra- 
tion, we  hope  to  prevent  armed  conflicts  altogether. 
It  might  be  possible  to  extend  this  system  for  the  prevention 
of  wars  by  inserting  another  period  for  consideration  of  the 
verdict.  But  it  should  be.  emphasised  that  all  these 
problems  are  still  unsolved.  I repeat  that  Switzerland 
must  co-operate  towards  the  creation  of  the  coming  Inter- 
national Organisation,  but  that  we  do  not  see  our  way 
clearly  yet  in  regard  to  the  nature  of  this  organisation.” 

INTER-PARLIAMENTARY  UNION. 

Next  to  the  discussions  in  Parliament  we  want  to 
mention  the  work  done  by  the  Neutral  Groups  of  the 
Inter-parliamentary  Union.  The  Swiss  and  the  Dutch 
groups  have  not  shown  any  great  activity,  but  the 
Danish,  Norwegian,  and  Swedish  groups  met  at  Stock- 
holm in  August,  1916,  where  the  following  resolution 
wa9  carried ; — 

“ The  meeting  urgently  requests  the  Governments  of  the 
three  Scandinavian  kingdoms  to  invite  the  other  neutral 
States  to  a conference,  in  order  to  discuss  the  economic 
and  legal  principles  whose  adoption  is  necessary  to  ensure 
a lasting  peace  and  safeguard  the  legitimate  interests  of 
neutrals.” 

In  March,  1917,  after  a lecture  by  M.  Lange,  the 
Swedish  Group  resolved  to  study  the  questions  connected 
with  the  League  of  Nations. 

INTERNATIONAL  LAW  AND  THE  PEACE  OF  THE 
WORLD. 

Having  come  to  the  end  of  my  survey  of  what  has 
been  done  in  neutral  countries  to  promote  a League  of 
Nations  for  the  prevention  of  future  wars,  I note  with 
pleasure  that,  notwithstanding  all  the  violations  of 
International  Law  from  which  even  the  neutrals  have 
suffered,  it  is  universally  thought  that  the  only  salvation 
of  the  world  will  be  found  in  the  reconstruction  of  this 
much-abused  International  Law.  The  neutral  Press, 
neutral  politicians,  neutral  scholars,  and  especially  the 
great  mass  of  neutral  subjects,  all  hailed  with 
enthusiasm  President  Wilson’s  speech  in  the  Senate  on 
January  22nd  last.  Though  for  nearly  three  years 
everyone  has  bowed  down  before  brute-force,  the  idea 
prevails  in  neutral  countries  that  no  “real  guarantees,” 
such  as  change  of  frontiers  or  military  measures,  will 
prove  securities  for  a lasting  peace,  but  only  the  develop- 
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meat  of  International  Law,  and  the  formation  of  the 
League  of  Nations.  It  is  not  International  Law  that 
has  proved  a failure,  but  the  imperfection,  the  ueakness 
of  the  existing  international  organisations  that  have 
brought  this  calamity  over  mankind.  Therefore,  our 
device  should  be  the  reconstruction  and  strengthening  of 
International  Law.  The  neutral  countries  will  hail  with 
joy  the  endeavour  to  create  a strong  League  of  Nations. 

But  allow  me  to  repeat  what  I said  at  the  beginning 
of  this  paper.  A community  of  law  between  States 
is  not  a panacea  against  war.  If  the  coming 
peace-treaty  were  to  create  new  wrongs,  or  consolidate 
existing  ones,  then  even  the  best-planned  League  of 
Nations  would  be  unable  to  maintain  a permanent  peace. 
The  sense  of  wrong  would  seek  an  outlet  and  find  it, 
thanks  to  the  strong  sense  of  justice  living  in  every 
human  heart.  Therefore,  the  neutrals  fervently  hope 
that  the  creation  of  the  League  of  Nations  will  be 
accompanied  by  the  application  of  the  great  principles 
mentioned  by  President  Wilson  : limitation  of  armaments, 
democratic  Government,  equality  of  rights,  and  freedom 
for  the  peaceful  development  of  all  nations. 

Rooted  in  these  principles,  the  League  of  Nations 
will  become  the  embodiment  of  the  general  desire  for 
future  security  and  freedom . 


THE  WOMEN’S  MOVEMENT  AND 
THE  LEAGUE. 

By  MRS.  CREIGHTON. 

WOMEN  AND  WAR. 

IN  May,  1914,  the  International  Council  of  Women 
was  held  in  Rome.  Women  representing  twenty- 
one  different  countries  met  there  in  happy  con- 
ference and  perfect  harmony,  differing  only 
occasionally  in  opinion.  Amongst  the  resolutions 
passed  unanimously  was  one  which  ran  as  follows  : — 
“ The  International  Council  of  Women,  protesting 
vehemently  against  the  odious  wrongs  of  which  women 
are  the  victims  in  time  of  war,  contrary  to  international 
law,  desires  to  appeal  to  the  next  Hague  Conference  to 
consider  how  a more  effective  international  protection  of 
women  may  be  secured  which  will  prevent  the  con- 
tinuance of  the  horrible  violation  of  womanhood  that 
attends  all  wars.”  What  has  happened  since  these 
women  of  all  nations  uhited  in  passing  that  resolution 
can  only  have  deepened  their  desire  to  make  it  effective. 
They  may  have  lost  faith  in  The  Hague  Conference; 
* they  caunot  have  lost  hope  now  that  they  know,  as  they 
did  not  know  then,  what  can  be  the  horrors  of  war,  in 
A the  possibility  that  men  and  women  may  learn  together 
how  to  discover  some  means  by  which  the  disagreements 
of  nations  may  be  settled  in  a way  less  utterly  futile, 
mad,  and  disastrous  than  by  war.  Women  should  be 
able  to  contribute  much  of  the  driving  force,  much  of 
the  unquenchable  hope,  much  of  the  persistent  effort 
needed  to  find  out  such  a way,  and  to  get  the  world  to 
accept  it.  The  thinking  women  of  the  world  are  bound 
to  be  an  active,  living,  energising  force  on  the  side  of 
peace.  These  years  have  taught  them  what  war  means. 
Apart  from  their  individual  and  national  sufferings, 
they  have  seen  the  ruin  of  their  hopes  and  plans  for  the 
welfare  of  the  world.  But  what  they  have  learned  and 
done  in  the  past  will  not  be  wasted  in  the  future.  They 
have  learned  to  work  together,  to  feel  the  unity  of  their 
aims.  They  have  recognised  how  little  nationality  need 
separate,  how  much  the  nations  have  to  learn  from  one 
another,  how  much  each  can  contribute  to  the  great 
cause  of  progress. 

The  women’s  movement  has  been  confined  to  no  one 
country,  and  no  cause  has  so  united  people  of  all  nations. 
The  fact  that  women  everywhere  have  bad  to  struggle 
for  recognition  as  citizens,  for  the  removal  of  the 
disabilities  which  prevented  them  from  rendering  their 
full  service  to  their  country,  has  broken  down  the  barriers 


of  race  and  nationality,  and  made  them  realise  their 
unity.  Women  of  the  East  and  the  West,  of  Europe, 
America,  and  Asia,  have  been  drawn  together  in  common 
effort  and  sympathy.  War  itself  cannot  destroy  the  ties 
that  have  been  formed,  and  war  has  united  them  with 
a new  bond — the  bond  of  common  suffering. 

THE  WORLD-MOVEMENT  FOR  WOMEN’S  SUFFRAGE. 

If  strife  is  to  be  avoided,  people  must  learn  to 
understand  one  another,  and  this  many  of  the  thinking 
women  of  all  countries  have  begun  to  do  through  meeting 
together  in  conference.  The  first  Convention  of  the 
World  Movement  for  Woman  Suffrage  met  in  Washing- 
ton in  1904 ; the  seventh  was  held  in  Buda-Pesth  in  1913. 
Each  meeting  showed  a marked  increase  in  the  number 
of  countries  represented,  and  in  the  attendance  at  the 
Convention.  At  the  last  meeting  the  President  was 
able  to  state  that  there  were  in  the  entire  world  only 
seven  constitutionally  organised  independent  nations, 
with  the  exception  of  the  Spanish  South  American 
Republics,  which  had  no  organised  Woman  Suffrage  move- 
ment. Of  these  seven,  only  three  were  in  Europe — 
Greece,  Spain,  and  Luxemburg.  Even  the  Chinese 
women  have  joined  this  Suffrage  alliance. 

THE  INTERNATIONAL  COUNCIL  OF  WOMEN. 

This  alliance  binds  the  women  of  the  world  together 
in  the  pursuit  of  one  particular  object.  The  Inter- 
national Council  of  Women,  which  held  its  first  impor- 
tant meeting  in  1893  at  Chicago,  and  met  last  in  Rome 
in  1914,  rests  on  the  belief  “ that  the  best  good  of 
humanity  will  be  advanced  by  greater  unity  of  thought, 
sympathy,  and  purpose,  and  that  an  organised  movement 
of  women  will  best  conserve  the  highest  good  of  the 
family  and  of  the  State.”  Thus  united,  women  have 
taken  counsel  together  how  to  fight  those  evils  which 
destroy  the  family  and  the  State,  evils  whose  awful  power 
has  been  demonstrated  with  new  and  startling  force 
during  the  course  of  the  war.  We  have  realised  now  the 
havoc  wrought  by  drink,  and  impurity;  women  all  over 
the  world  have  learned  new  reasons  for  combating 
these  evils.  Some  evils,  such  as  the  White  Slave  traffic, 
can  only  be  fought  on  international  lines.  The  war, 
too,  has  given  emphasis  to  the  need  for  the  constructive 
work  discussed  by  the  International  Council,  the  pro- 
motion of  emigration  on  wise  lines,  the  care  of  children, 
of  public  health,  educational  questions  of  all  kinds.  To 
realise  how  much  in  all  these  questions  the  women  of 
different  nations  can  help  one  another,  how  many  of 
these  problems  can  only  be  solved  internationally,  has 
done  much  in  the  past,  and  will  do  more  in  the  future, 
to  bind  women  together  all  over  the  world. 

THE  Y.W.C.A. 

There  are  many  other  powerful  uniting  forces,  such  as 
the  World’s  Young  Women’s  Christian  Association,  with 
its  great  international  gatherings,  and,  perhaps  most 
hopeful  of  all,  the  World’s  Student  Christian  Federa- 
tion. It  is  the  students  who  will  be  the  future  leaders  ; 
and  that  the  students  of  different  nations  should  be  led 
to  know  and  sympathise  with  one  another  is  the  best 
foundation  for  a future  League  of  Nations.  The  future 
is  with  the  young.  We  are  leaving  them  a world  in 
ruins;  what  war  means  has  been  burnt  into  their  souls, 
and  they  will,  as  they  give  themselves  to  the  work  of 
reconstruction,  give  themselves  also  to  the  work  of 
bringing  the  nations  together  in  such  a way  as  to  make 
war  impossible. 

No  other  sections  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  world 
are  so  bound  together  internationally  as  the  women  and 
the  students.  Of  the  students,  the  women  form  a large 
proportion  in  all  lands,  and  in  the  Student  Movement 
they  learn  to  work  together  with  men  as  equals.  This 
lesson,  learned  in  their  student  days,  will  be  fruitful  in 
after-life.  The  world-wide  character  of  these  great 
organisations  gives  them  a very  special  value.  They  are 
not  like  international  associations  for  some  scientific  or 
literary  purpose,  made  up  of  those  of  similar  intellectual 
pursuits  and  attainments.  They  bring  together  East 
and  West.  There  are  those  who  think  that  even  if  the 
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West  can  learn  to  live  in  peace,  aggressions  and  wars 
are  sure  to  come  from  the  East.  But  women  are  laying 
the  foundations  of  true  friendship  between  East  and 
West.  The  very  subjection  of  women,  and  the  disabili- 
ties under  which,  in  every  land,  in  varying  degrees,  they 
have  suffered,  and  are  suffering,  may  prove  a blessing 
in  the  future,  since  the  realisation  of  it  is  helping  women 
everywhere  to  feel  their  unity.  As  they  have  learned 
to  work  together  for  the  good  of  women  all  over  the 
world,  so  they  will  learn  to  work  together  for  the  good 
of  humanity.  Indeed,  they  have  learned  it  already,  for, 
to  most,  the  woman’s  cause  is  chiefly  dear  because  they 
believe  that  the  full  and  free  co-operation  of  women  is 
needed  for  the  progress  of  the  world. 

WOMEN  AS  MISSIONARIES. 

In  their  work  as  missionaries,  also,  particularly  as 
medical  and  educational  missionaries,  women  are  being 
bound  by  close  ties  to  those  in  other  lands.  By  this, 
East  and  West  are  being  brought  together.  The  women 
of  the  West  are  led  by  their  pity  for  the  sufferings  of 
the  women  of  the  East  to  give  themselves  to  relieve  those 
sufferings  and  to  show  their  Eastern  sisters  b}7  education 
how  they  can  help  themselves.  In  this  great  enterprise 
women  of  all  nations  share.  Through  their  common 
labours  they  are  brought  close  to  one  another  in 
sympathy.  All  alike  see  how  the  work  so  dear  to  them 
is  destroyed  by  war.  The  great  Edinburgh  Missionary 
Conference  of  1910  made  Christians  of  all  denominations 
look  upon  their  work  as  one  great  effort  to  spread  the 
truth  revealed  to  them,  and  what  was  begun  then  has 
gone  on  since  and  persists  as  one  of  the  forces  making 
for  peace. 

WOMEN  AND  WORLD-CITIZENSHIP. 

Through  these  different  international  organisations 
women  have  been  learning  to  realise  their  world-citizen- 
ship. Many,  of  course,  remain  untouched  by  these 
movements.  The  conditions  of  the  lives  of  large 
numbers  are  not  such  as  to  lead  them  to  take  wide 
views.  This  is  a matter  of  growth  and  development. 
The  family  selfishness  which  makes  it  impossible  to  care 
for  anything  beyond  the  welfare  of  one’s  own  particular 
family,  must  first  be  changed  by  the  conception  of 
citizenship  within  the  nation  to  the  national  selfishness 
which  does  not  look  beyond  the  prosperity  of  one’s  own 
particular  nation,  a form  of  selfishness  often  confounded 
with  patriotism.  That,  too,  must  develop  and  grow 
into  the  true  patriotism  which  makes  each  citizen  desire 
to  fit  his  own  country  to  be  a worthy  member  of  the 
great  family  of  the  nations,  in  order  that  it  may  serve 
the  cause  of  humanity  as  a whole.  There  are  perhaps  a 
larger  proportion  of  thinking  women  than  of  men  who 
realise  what  this  world-citizenship  means,  just  because 
they  have  been  forced  to  realise  through  common  suffer- 
ing, the  solidarity  of  women.  Even  the  cruel  sufferings 
of  war  have  not  separated  the  women  who  have  suffered 
most.  The  English  mother  who  has  just  heard  that  her 
son  is  killed  at  the  Front  is  not  the  woman  who  will 
cherish  vindictive  thoughts,  for  it  is  she  who  knows  best 
what  the  German  women  are  suffering.  Even  during 
this  time  of  war  the  women  who  have  learned  to  think 
internationally  have  tried  to  keep  alive  the  old  ties  of 
friendship  and  kindness.  Beautiful  work  has  been  done 
in  all  countries  in  trying  to  find  the  missing,  in  feeding 
and  providing  for  destitute  aliens,  and  in  caring  for  the 
wounded  and  the  prisoners.  Of  course,  there  is  much 
that  is  very  different.  Women,  many  of  them,  are  cruel 
and  vindictive  in  thought  and  speech,  when  very  likely 
they  would  not  be  either  in  action.  But  the  vast 
majority  of  women  are  ready  to  do  all  in  their  power 
to  prevent  war  in  the  future,  even  though  they  may  be 
convinced  that  this  is  impossible,  and  there  are  a very 
great  number  of  women  of  all  ages,  and  especially  of 
young  women,  who  are  gaining  some  idea  of  what 
world-citizenship  means,  without  on  that  account  loving 
their  own  country  any  the  less.  These  women,  the 
women  who  have  worked  in  international  organisation, 
as  well  as  the  women  who,  because  they  are  Christians, 
know  that  as  followers  of  the  Prince  of  Peace  they  must 


work  for  peace,  will  be  a great  driving  force  in  the 
formation  of  the  League  of  Nations.  Before  the  war, 
they  lived  in  hope  that  the  forces  which  were  making 
for  peace  were  stronger  than  the  forces  making  for  war. 
Even  after  this  cruel  and  crushing  disappointment  they 
have  not  lost  hope.  They  wait  eagerly  for  the  moment 
when  the  old  ties  may  be  renewed  and  the  old  work 
resumed.  They  even  dare  to  hope  to  see  the  day  when 
the  women  of  all  nations  will  join  in  the  work  of  healing 
and  reconstruction.  Such  women  will  have  faith  in  the 
possibility  of  a League  of  Nations,  and  will  bring  to 
help  in  its  creation  the  experience  of  past  work  and  the 
capacity  for  perseverance  in  a long  and  difficult  task. 
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DECLARATIONS  OF  STATESMEN 
IN  SUPPORT  OF  THE  LEAGUE. 


VISCOUNT  GREY  OF  FALLODON. 

jH  HE  day  may  come,  though  not  in  our  generation, 

1 1 when  if  ever  war  breaks  out  in  Europe  between 

| any  two  countries,  the  other  countries  will  rush 

to  stamp  out  that  war  with  as  little  suspicion  of 
the  purity  of  each  other’s  motives  as  neighbours  enter- 
tain when  they  rush  to  help  each  other  to  put  out  a fire. 

“ ...  the  great  expenditure  [on  armaments] 

. . . is  really  a cosmopolitan  matter.  . . It  is 

not  a British  question  only. — ( Speech  to  Manchester 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  February  4 th,  1914.) 

“ If  the  peace  of  Europe  can  be  preserved,  and  the 
present  crisis  safely  passed,  my  own  endeavour  will  be 
to  promote  some  arrangement  to  which  Germany  could  be 
a party,  by  which  she  could  be  assured  that  no  aggressive 
or  hostile  policy  would  be  pursued  against  her  or  her 
allies  by  France,  Russia,  and  ourselves,  jointly  or 
separately.  The  idea  has  hitherto  been  too  Utopian  to 
form  the  subject  of  definite  proposals,  but,  if  this  present 
crisis  be  safely  passed,  I am  hopeful  that  the  relief  and 
reaction  which  will  follow  may  make  possible  some  more 
definite  rapprochement  between  the  Powers  than  has  been 
possible  hitherto.” — ( White  Paper,  No.  101,  July  30 th, 

1914. ) 

“ If  there  are  to  be  guarantees  against  future  war, 
let  them  be  equal,  comprehensive,  and  effective 
guarantees  that  bind  Germany  as  well  as  other  nations,  1 
including  ourselves.” — ( Letter  to  the  Press,  August  2 6th, 

1915. ) 

“ If  nations  had  been  united  in  such  an  agreement,  , 
and  prompt  and  resolute  to  insist  in  July,  1914,  that  the 
dispute  must  be  referred  to  a Conference  or  to  The  Hague, 
and  that  the  Belgian  Treaty  must  be  observed,  there 
would  have  been  no  war. 

“ If  the  nations  in  the  world  after  the  war  are  to  do 
something  more  effective  than  they  have  been  able  to  do 
before,  to  bind  themselves  together  for  the  common 
object  of  peace,  they  must  be  prepared  to  uphold  it  by 
force,  and  to  see,  when  the  time  comes,  that  it  is  upheld 
by  force.  It  is  not  merely  a sign-manual  of  presidents 
and  sovereigns,  but  has  behind  it  the  force  of  national 
sentiment.  The  object  of  a League  of  Nations  is  to  insist 
upon  treaties  being  kept.  In  July,  1914,  there  was  no 
such  League  in  existence.  Supposing  a generation  hence 
such  a condition  of  things,  as  in  July,  1914,  recurs,  and 
there  is  such  a League  in  existence,  everything  will  depend 
upon  whether  the  national  sentiment  behind  it  is  so  pene- 
trated by  the  lessons  of  this  war  as  to  feel  that  in  the 
future  each  nation,  although  not  immediately  concerned 
in  this  dispute,  is  yet  interested,  and  vitally  interested, 
in  doing  something,  even  though  it  be  by  force,  to  keep 
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the  peace." — ( Speech  to  Foreign  Press  Association, 
^ October  22>rd,  1916.) 

“ W©  do  not  believe  in  war  as  the  preferable  method 
of  settling  disputes  between  nations.  When  nations  can- 
not see  eye  to  eye,  when  they  quarrel,  when  there  is  a 
threat  of  war,  we  believe  the  controversy  can  be  settled 
by  methods  other  than  those  of  war.  Such  other  methods 
are  always  successful  when  there  is  goodwill,  and  no 
aggressive  spirit. 

******* 

“ Long  before  this  war  I hoped  for  a League  of 
Nations  that  would  be  united,  quick,  and  instant  to  pre- 
vent, and  if  need  be  to  punish,  violation  of  international 
treaties,  of  public  right,  of  national'  independence,  and 
would  say  to  nations  that  come  forward  with  grievances 
and  claims  : ‘ Put  them  before  an  impartial  tribunal.  If 
you  can  win  at  this  bar,  you  will  get  what  you  want ; if 
you  cannot,  you  shall  not  have  what  you  want,  and  if 
you  attempt  to  start  a war  we  all  shall  adjudge  you  the 
common  enemy  of  humanity,  and  treat  you  accordingly.' 
As  footpads,  safe-breakers,  burglars,  and  incendiaries 
are  suppressed  in  nations,  so  those  who  would  commit 
these  crimes,  and  incalculably  more  than  these  crimes, 
Kvill  be  suppressed  among  nations. 

******* 

“ Unless  mankind  learns  from  this  war  to  avoid  war 
Ah©  struggle  will  have  been  in  vain.  Over  humanity  will 
loom  the  menace  of  destruction.  If  the  world  cannot 
organise  against  war,  if  war  must  go  on,  then  the  nations 
' can  protect  themselves,  henceforth,  only  by  using  what- 
ever destructive  agencies  they  can  invent  till  the 
resources  and  inventions  of  science  end  by  destroying  the 
humanity  that  they  were  meant  to  serve.” — ( Interview 
with  Edward  Price  Bell,  May  13 th,  1916.) 

“ I think  my  public  utterances  must  have  already 
made  it  clear  that  I sincerely  desire  to  see  a League  of 
Nations  formed  to  secure  the  peace  of  the  world  after 
the  war.  I regard  this  as  the  best,  if  not  the  only 
prospect  of  preserving  peace  and  saving  the  world  from 
war  in  years  to  come.  If  there  is  any  doubt  about  my 
sentiments  in  the  matter  I hope  this  telegram  will  remove 
it.” — ( Telegram  to  League  to  Enforce  Peace,  December, 
1916.) 

MR.  ASQUITH. 

" 1 should  like,  beyond  this  enquiry  into  causes  and 
motives,  to  ask  your  attention,  and  that  of  my  fellow- 
countrymen,  to  the  end  which,  in  this  war,  we  ought 
to  keep  in  view.  Forty-four  years  ago,  at  the  time  of  the 
War  of  1870,  Mr.  Gladstone  used  these  words.  He  said : 
‘ The  greatest  triumph  of  our  time  will  be  the  enthrone- 
ment of  the  idea  of  public  right  as  the  governing  idea 
of  European  politics.’  Nearly  fifty  years  have  passed. 
r Kittle  progress,  it  seems,  has  as  yet  been  made  towards 
that  good  and  beneficent  change,  but  it  seems  to  me  to 
jfle  now,  at  this  moment,  as  good  a definition  as  we  can 
* have  of  our  European  policy.  The  idea  of  public  right — 
what  does  it  mean  when  translated  into  concrete  terms? 
It.  means,  first  and  foremost,  the  clearing  of  the  ground 
*y  the  definite  repudiation  of  Militarism  as  the  govern- 
ing factor  in  the  relation  of  States,  and  of  the  future 
moulding  of  the  European  world.  It  means,  next,  that 
room  must  be  found  and  kept  for  the  independent  exist- 
ence and  the  free  development  of  the  smaller  nationalities, 
each  with  a corporate  consciousness  of  its  own.  Belgium, 
Holland,  Switzerland,  the  Scandinavian  countries, 
Greece,  and  the  Balkan  States — they  must  be  recognised 
as  having  exactly  as  good  a title  as  their  more  powerful 
neighbours — more  powerful  in  strength  and  in  wealth — 
to  a place  in  the  sun.  And  it  means,  finally,  or  it  ought 
to  mean  perhaps  by  slow  and  gradual  process,  the  sub- 
stitution for  force,  for  the  clash  of  competing  ambition, 
for  groupings  and  alliances,  and  a precarious  equipoise, 
of  a real  European  partnership  based  on  the  recognition 
of  equal  right,  and  established  and  enforced  by  a com- 
mon will.  A year  ago  that  would  have  sounded  like  a 
Utopian  idea.  It  is  probably  one  that  may  not,  or  will 
not,  be  realised  either  to-day  or  to-morrow,  but,  if  and 
when  this  war  is  decided  in  favour  of  the  Allies,  it  will 
at  once  come  within  the  range,  and  before  long  within 


the  grasp,  of  European  statesmanship.” — (Dublin, 
September  2bth,  1914.) 

“ We  are  bound,  and  not  only  bound,  but  glad,  to  give 
respectful  attention  to  such  pronouncements  as  the  recent 
speech  of  the  head  of  the  greatest  of  the  neutral  countries, 
President  Wilson.  That  speech  was  addressed,  not 
directly  at  any  rate,  to  the  belligerents,  but  to  the 
American  Senate,  and  through  them  to  the  people  of  the 
United  States.  It  was,  therefore,  a declaration  of 
American  policy,  or,  to  speak  more  precisely,  of  American 
ideals.  The  President  held  out  to  his  hearers  the  prospect 
of  an  era  when  thecivilisationof  mankind  banded  together 
for  the  purpose,  will  make  it  their  joint  and  several  duty 
to  repress  by  their  united  authority,  and  if  need  be  by 
their  combined  naval  and  military  forces,  any  wanton  or 
aggressive  invasion  of  the  peace  of  the  world.  It  is  a fine 
ideal,  which  must  arouse  all  our  sympathies 

“ Speaking  myself  more  than  two  years  ago  in  the  early 
months  of  the  war,  at  Dublin,  of  the  ends  which  we  as 
people  ought  to  keep  in  view,  taking  as  my  text  Mr.  Glad- 
stone’s words  that  ‘ the  greatest  triumph  of  our  time 
would  be  the  enthronement  of  the  idea  of  public  right  as 
the  governing  idea  of  European  politics,’  and  asking  what 
that  meant,  or  what  it  ought  to  mean  when  translated 
into  practice,  I said,  I believe  with  the  general  approval 
of  my  fellow-countrymen,  what  I am  going  to  quote : — ‘ It 
means  finally,  or  it  ought  to  mean,  perhaps  by  a slow  and 
gradual  process,  the  substitution  for  force,  for  the  clash 
of  competing  ambition,  for  groupings  and  alliances  of 
a precarious  equipoise,  of  a real  European  partnership, 
based  on  the  recognition  of  equal  right,  and  established 
and  enforced  by  a common  will.’ 

“ I am  not  sure  that  there  is  any  substantial  difference 
between  President  AVilson’s  ideal  and  the  one  which  I thus 
endeavoured  to  depict,  except — and  this  I admit  is  a large 
step  in  advance! — that  he  would  blot  out  the  geographical 
limitation  of  Europe,  and  associate  the  United  States, 
and  indeed  all  civilised  peoples,  in  the  same  peace-preserv- 
ing fraternity. 

“ We  never  have  had  the  faintest  desire  for  the 
annihilation  of  the  German  people,  or  of  the  German 
State.  Destruction,  widespread  and  terrible  to  con- 
template, is  a necessary  incident  of  all  war,  but  our 
object  in  this  war  is  not  to  destroy,  but  to  reconstruct  on 
a deeper  laid  and  a more  enduring  basis  the  wantonly 
broken  fabric  of  public  right  and  national  independence.” 
— ( House  of  Commons,  February  ls£,  1917.) 

MR.  LLOYD  GEORGE. 

“ The  best  security  for  peace  will  be  that  nations  band 
themselves  together  to  punish  the  peace-breaker.  In  the 
armouries  of  Europe  every  weapon  will  be  a sword  of 
justice.  In  the  government  of  men,  every  army  will  be 
the  constabulary  of  peace.” — (January  1 1th,  1917.) 

MR.  ARTHUR  HENDERSON. 

" AVben  militarism  has  been  defeated  and  well-dis- 
posed peoples  have  been  joined  in  a League  of  Nations, 
there  will  be  a new  era,  full  of  hope,  and  a lasting  peace. 
Such  an  era  should  give  us  our  greatest  opportunity  for 
promoting  universal  brotherhood.” — (Message  to  Vernon 
Chapel  Brotherhood , January  1th , 1917.) 

“ • . . Such  a peace  can  only  be  satisfactory  if 

founded  upon  the  defeat  of  unrestrained  militarism,  and 
accompanied  by  a League  of  Nations  sufficiently  strong  to 
keep  the  existing  armies  in  their  proper  places,  prevent 
the  inflammation  of  armaments,  and  secure  the  enforce- 
ment of  international  law.  It  must  be  a peace  which  will 
serve  to  remove,  or  at  least  weaken,  the  causes  of  unrest 
between  nations,  and  bring  into  universal  disfavour  acts 
of  aggression.”- — (Speech  to  Croydon  Forth  End  Brother- 
hood, January  18^A,  1917.) 

LORD  ROBERT  CECIL. 

“ The  time  will  come  when  treaties  will  be 

more  than  truces,  when  it  will  again  be  possible  for  them 
to  be  observed  with  that  religious  faith  and  sacred 
inviolability  on  which  depend  the  strength  and  preserva- 
tion of  the  Empire.  It  is  in  that  spirit  we  must  approach 
the  international  problems  after  the  war,  and  if  we  do, 
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by  God’s  help  we  may  do  something  to  free  civilisation 
from  its  most  terrible  reproach.  Are  we  to  go  back  after 
the  war  to  just  the  same  international  system  as  prevailed 
before  it?  Is  nothing  to  be  done  to  rescue  Europe  at  least 
from  international  anarchy  ? Surely  we  will  try  for  some- 
thing better.” — ( Inaugural  Address,  Cambridge  Summer 
Meeting,  August  2nd,  1916.) 

MR.  BONAR  LAW. 

“ President  Wilson’s  aim  is  to  have  peace  now  and 
security  for  peace  in  the  future.  That  is  our  aim  also, 
and  it  is  our  only  aim. 

It  would  not  be  right  to  look  upon  the 
question  as  altogether  Utopian.  You  know  that  only 
quite  recently,  almost  up  to  our  own  time,  duelling  was 
common,  and  now  the  idea  that  private  quarrels  should 
be  settled  by  the  sword  has  become  almost  unthinkable. 
I think  it  is  not  impossible — I hope  it  may  prove  possible 
— that  the  time  may  come  when  the  nations  of  the  world 
will  look  upon  what  Cromwell  described  as  his  great  work 
as  their  work  too — that  of  being  a constable  to  preserve 
peace  in  the  parish.  That  is  not  impossible. ’’—(Speech 
at  Bristol,  January  24 th,  1917.) 

We  are  not  fighting  for  additional  terri- 
tory. We  are  not  fighting  even  to  secure  a glorious 
victory  which  will  reflect  credit  on  our  arms. 

One  lion,  member  referred  to  President  Wilson’s  pro- 
posals for  a League  of  Peace.  I would  be  glad  to  see  such 
a League.  I would  be  glad  to  see  the  decision  of  quarrels 
between  nations  settled  as  are  the  quarrels  of  individuals. 
Everyone  would  like  that.” — ( House  of  Commons, 
February  20 th,  1917.) 

MR.  BALFOUR. 

“ . . . . We  are  forced  to  the  sorrowful  recogni- 

tion of  the  weakness  of  international  law  so  long  as  it 
is  unsupported  by  international  authority. 

Here  we  come  face  to  face  with  the  great  problem  which 
lies  behind  all  the  changing  aspects  of  this  tremendous 
war.  When  it  is  brought  to  an  end,  how  is  civilised 
mankind  so  to  reorganise  itself  that  similar  catastrophes 
shall  not  be  permitted  to  recur?  . . . The  problem 

is  insistent  ....  surely,  even  now,  it  is  fairly 
clear  that  if  substantial  progress  is  to  be  made  towards 
securing  the  peace  of  the  world  and  a free  development 
of  its  constituent  nations,  the  United  States  of 
America  and  the  British  Empire  should  explicitly  recog- 
nise, what  all  instinctively  know,  that  on  these  great 
subjects  they  share  a common  ideal.  ...  If,  in  our 
time,  any  substantial  effort  is  to  be  made  toward  securing 
the  permanent  triumph  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  ideal,  the 
great  communities  which  accept  it  must  work  together. 
And  in  working  together  they  must  remember  that  law 
is  not  enough.  Behind  law  there  must  be  power.  It  is 
good  that  arbitration  should  be  encouraged.  It  is  good 
that  the  accepted  practices  of  warfare  should  become 
ever  more  humane.  It  is  good  that  before  peace  is 
broken  the  would-be  belligerents  should  be  compelled  to 
discuss  their  differences  in  some  congress  of  the  nations. 
It  is  good  that  the  security  of  the  smaller  States  should 
be  fenced  round  with  peculiar  care.  But  all  the  pre- 
cautions are  mere  scraps  of  paper  unless  they  can  be 
enforced.  We  delude  ourselves  if  we  think  we  are  doing 
God  service  merely  by  passing  good  resolutions.  What 
is  needed  now,  and  will  be  needed  so  long  as  Militarism 
is  unconquered,  is  the  machinery  for  enforcing  them  ; 
and  the  contrivances  of  such  a machinery  will  tax  to  its 
utmost  the  statesmanship  of  the  world.” — ( Interview  with 
Edward  Marshall,  published  in  the  “ Times,”  May  18 th, 
1916.) 

" A durable  peace  can  hardly  be  expected  unless  three 
conditions  are  fulfilled.  The  first  is  that  the  existing 
causes  of  international  unrest  should  be,  as  far  as  pos- 
sible, removed  or  weakened.  The  second  is  that  the 
aggressive  aims  and  the  unscrupulous  methods  of  the 
Central  Powers  should  fall  into  disrepute  among  their 
own  peoples.  The  third  is  that  behind  international  law, 
and  behind  all  treaty  arrangements  for  preventing  or 
limiting  hostilities,  some  form  of  international  sanction 
should  be  devised  which  would  give  pause  to  the  hardiest 


aggressor.  These  conditions  may  be  difficult  of  fulfil-  . 
ment.  But  we  believe  them  to  be  in  general  harmony 
with  the  President’s  ideals.” — (Covering  letter  to  Allied 
Note,  published  January  18 th,  1917.) 

“ To  me,  and  to  all  men  of  English  speech,  wherever 
they  live  and  to  whatever  nation  they  belong,  it  seems 
that  the  international  future  of  our  race  lies  in,  as  far  as 
possible,  spreading  wide  the  grip  and  power  of  Inter- 
national Law,  in  the  raising  more  and  more  of  the  dignity 
of  treaties  between  States,  and  that  controversies  which 
arise  between  governments  (as  in  every  community  they 
arise  between  different  individuals)  should  be  settled  not 
by  the  sword,  but  by  arbitration.” — ( Bristol , December 
Uth,  1914.) 

PRESIDENT  WILSON. 

“We  are  participants,  whether  we  would  or  not,  in 
the  life  of  the  world.  The  interests  of  all  nations  are 
our  own  also.  We  are  partners  with  the  rest.  What 
affects  mankind  is  inevitably  our  affair  as  well  as  the 
affair  of  the  nations  of  Europe  and  of  Asia. 

“ Only  when  the  great  nations  of  the  world  have 
reached  some  sort  of  agreement  as  to  what  they  hold  to 
be  fundamental  to  their  common  interest,  and  as  to  some' 
feasible  method  of  acting  in  concert  when  any  nation  or 
group  of  nations  seeks  to  disturb  those  fundamental 
things,  can  we  feel  that  civilisation  is  at  last  in  a way  of 
justifying  its  existence  and  claiming  to  be  finally’ 
established. 

" It  is  clear  that  nations  must  in  the  future  be 
governed  by  the  same  high  code  of  honour  that  we 
demand  of  individuals. 

“ Repeated  utterances  of  the  leading  statesmen  of 
most  of  the  great  nations  now  engaged  in  war  have  made 
it  plain  that  their  thought  has  come  to  this — that  the 
principle  of  public  right  must  henceforth  take  precedence 
over  the  individual  interests  of  particular  nations,  and 
that  the  nations  of  the  world  must  in  some  way  band 
themselves  together  to  see  that  that  right  prevails  as 
against  any  sort  of  selfish  aggression;  that  henceforth 
alliance  must  not  be  set  up  against  alliance,  under- 
standing against  understanding,  but  that  there  must  be 
a common  agreement  for  a common  object,  and  that  at 
the  heart  of  that  common  object  must  lie  the  inviolable 
rights  of  peoples  and  of  mankind. 

“ The  nations  of  the  world  have  become  each  other’s 
neighbours.  It  is  to  their  interest  that  they  should 
understand  each  other.  In  order  that  they  may  under- 
stand each  other,  it  is  imperative  that  they  should  agree 
to  co-operate  in  a common  cause,  and  that  they  should  so 
act  that  the  guiding  principle  of  that  common  cause  shall 
be  even-handed  and  impartial  justice.  This  is 
undoubtedly  the  thought  of  America.  This  is  what  we 
ourselves  will  say  when  there  comes  proper  occasion  to  ^ 
say  it.  In  the  dealings  of  nations  with  one  another 
arbitrary  force  must  be  rejected,  and  we  must  move  for- 
ward to  the  thought  of  the  modern  world,  the  though! 
of  which  peace  is  the  very  atmosphere.  That  thought  *• 
constitutes  a chief  part  of  the  passionate  conviction  of 
America.  t 

“ If  it  should  ever  be  our  privilege  to  suggest  or 
initiate  a movement  for  peace  among  the  nations  now  at 
war,  I am  sure  that  the  people  of  the  United  States 
would  wish  their  Government  to  move  along  the  line  of 
a universal  association  of  the  nations  to  main- 
tain the  inviolate  security  of  the  highway  of  the  seas 
for  the  common  and  unhindered  use  of  all  the  nations  of 
the  world,  and  to  prevent  any  war  begun  either  contrary 
to  treaty  covenants  or  without  warning  and  full  submis- 
sion of  the  causes  to  the  opinion  of  the  world — a virtual 
guarantee  of  territorial  integrity  and  political  indepen- 
dence. 

“ I feel  that  the  world  is  even  now  upon  the  eve  of  n 
great  consummation,  when  some  common  force  will  be 
brought  into  existence  which  shall  safeguard  right  as  the 
first  and  most  fundamental  interest  of  all  peoples  and 
all  governments,  when  coercion  shall  be  summoned  not 
to  the  service  of  political  ambition  or  selfish  hostility, 
but  to  the  service  of  a common  order,  a common  justice, 
and  a common  peace. 

" God  grant  that  the  dawn  of  that  day  of  frank  dealing  i 
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and  of  settled  peace,  concord  and  co-operation,  may  be 
%near  at  hand!  ” — ( May  28th,  1916.) 

“ There  must  be  just  and  settled  peace,  and  we  here 
in  America  must  contribute  the  full  force  of  our 
enthusiasm  and  of  our  authority  as  a nation  to  the 
organisation  of  that  peace  upon  world-wide  foundations, 
that  cannot  easily  be  shaken.  No  nation  can  any  longer 
remain  neutral  as  against  any  wilful  disturbance  of  the 
peace  of  the  world.  The  effects  of  war  can  no  longer  be 
confined  to  the  areas  of  battle.  No  nation  stands  wholly 
apart  in  interest  when  the  life  and  interest  of  all  nations 
are  thrown  into  confusion  and  peril.  If  hopeful  and 
generous  intercourse  is  to  be  renewed,  if  the  healing  and 
helpful  arts  of  life  are  indeed  to  be.  revived  when  peace 
comes  again,  a new  atmosphere  of  justice  and  friendship 
must  be  generated  by  means  the  world  has  never  tried 
before.  The  nations  of  the  world  must  unite  in  joint 
guarantees  that,  whatever  is  done  to  disturb  the  whole 
world’s  life,  must  first  be  tested  in  the  court  of  the  whole 
world’s  opinion  before  it  is  attempted  to  secure  this  end.’' 
— ( September  2nd,  1916.) 

“ We  want  all  the  world  to  know  that  Americans  are 
ready  in  years  to  come  to  lend  our  force,  without  stint,  to 
jthe  preservation  of  peace  in  the  interest  of  mankind.  The 
world  is  no  longer  divided  into  little  circles  of  interest. 
The  world  no  longer  consists  of  neighbourhoods.  The 
whole  is  linked  together  in  a common  life  and  interest 
*such  as  humanity  never  saw  before,  and  the  starting  of 
wars  can  never  again  be  a private  and  individual  matter 
. for  nations.” — (October  5th,  1916.) 

“ In  every  discussion  of  the  peace  that  must  end  this 
war,  it  is  taken  for  granted  that  peace  must  be  followed 
by  definite  concert  of  the  Powers  which  will  make  it 
virtually  impossible  that  any  such  catastrophe  should  ever 
overwhelm  us  again.  Every  lover  of  mankind,  every 
sane  and  thoughtful  man,  must  take  that  for  granted. 

In  thei  days  to  come  ....  it  will  be  neces- 
sary to  lay  afresh  and  upon  a.  new  plan  the  foundations  of 
peace  among  the  nations. 

“It  is  inconceivable  that  the  people  of  the  United 
States  should  play  no  part  in  that  great  enterprise.  To 
take  part  in  such  a service  will  be  the  opportunity  for 
which  they  sought  to  prepare  themselves  by  the  very 
principles  and  purposes  of  their  policy  and,  the  approved 
practices  of  their  Government  ever  since  the  days  when 
they  set  up  a new  nation  in  the  high  and  honourable  hope 
that  it  might  in  all  that  it  was  and  did  show  mankind  the 
way  to  liberty.  They  cannot  in  honour  withhold  the  service 
to  which  they  are  now  about  to  be  challenged.  They  do 
not  wish  to  withhold  it.  But  they  owe  it  to  themselves 
and  to  the  other  nations  of  the  world  to  state  the  con- 
ditions undeir  which  they  will  feel  free  to  render  it. 

“ That  service  is  nothing  less  than  this:  To  add  their 
authority  and  their  power  to  the  authority-  and  force  of 
* pther  nations  to  guarantee  peace  and  justice  throughout 
the  world. 

^ “ No  covenant  of  co-operative  peace  that  does  not 

•>  include  the  peoples  of  the  New  World  can  suffice  to  keep 
the  future  safe  against  war;  and  yet  there  is  only  one  sort 
of  peace  that  the  peoples  of  America  could  join  in  guaran- 
teeing. The  elements  of  that  peace  must  be  elements  that 
engage  the  confidence  and  satisfy  the  principles  of  the 
American  Government,  elements  consistent  with  the 
political  faith  and  the  practical  convictions  which  the 
peoples  of  America  have  once  for  all  embraced  and  under- 
taken to  defend. 

“ I do  not  mean  to  say  that  any  American  Government 
would  throw  any  obstacle  in  the  way  of  any  terms  of  peace 
the  Governments  now  at  war  might  agree  upon,  or  seek 
to  upset  them  when  made,  whatever  they  might  be.  I 
only  take  it  for  granted  that  mere  terms  of  peace  between 
the  belligerents  will  not  satisfy  even  the  belligerents  them- 
selves. Mere  agreements  may  not  make  peace  secure. 

“ It  will  be  absolutely  necessary  that  a force  be  created 
as  a guarantor  of  the  permanency  of  the  settlement  so 
much  greater  than  thei  force  of  any  nation  now  engaged, 
or  any  alliance  hitherto  formed  or  projected,  that  no 
nation,  no  probable  combination  of  nations,  could  face 
or  withstand  it.  If  the  peace-  presently  to  be  made  is  to 
endure,  it  must  be  a peace  made  secure  by  the  organised 
major  force  of  mankind. 


“ The  terms  of  the  immediate  peace  agreed  upon  will 
determine  whether  it  is  a peace  for  which  such  a guarantee 
can  be  secured.  The  question  upon  which  the  whole 
future  peace  and  policy  of  the  world  depends  is  this : Is 
the  present  a struggle  for  a just  and  secure  peace,  or  only 
for  a new  balance  of  power?  If  it  be  only  a struggle  for  a 
new  balance  of  power,  who  will  guarantee,  who  can 
guarantee,  the  stable  equilibrium  of  the  new  arrange- 
ment? Only  a tranquil  Europe  can  be  a stable  Europe. 
There  must  be,  not  a balance  of  power,  but  a community 
of  power ; not  organised  rivalries,  but  an  organised 
common  peace. 

“ And  in  holding  out  the  expectation  that  the  people 
and  Government  of  the  United  States  will  join  the  other 
civilised  nations  of  the  world  in  guaranteeing  the  perman- 
ence of  peace  upon  such  terms  (as)  I have  named  I speak 
with  the  greater  boldness  and  confidence  because  it  is 
clear  to  every  man  who  can  think  that  there  is  in  this 
promise  no  breach  in  either  our  traditions  or  our  policy 
as  a nation,  but  a fulfilment,  rather,  of  all  that  we  have 
professed  or  striven  for. 

“ I am  proposing,  as  it  were,  that  the  nations  should 
with  one  accord  adopt  the  doctrine  of  President  Monroe 
as  the  doctrine  of  the  world  : that  no  nation  should  seek 
to  extend  its  polity  over  any  other  nation  or  people,  but 
that  every  people  should  be  left  free  to  determine  its  own 
polity,  its  own  way  of  development,  unhindered, 
unthreatened,  unafraid,  the  little  along  with  the  great 
and  powerful. 

“ I am  proposing  that  all  nations  henceforth  avoid 
entangling  alliances  which  would  draw  them  into  com- 
petitions of  power,  catch  them  in  a net  of  intrigue  and 
selfish  rivalry,  and  disturb  their  own  affairs  with 
influences  intruded  from  without.  There  is  no  entangling 
alliance  in  a concert  of  power.  When  all  unite  to  act  in- 
the  same  sense  and  with  the  same  purpose,  all  act  in 
common  interest  and  are  free  to  live  their  own  lives  under 
a common  protection. 

“ I am  proposing  government  by  the  consent  of  the 
governed  ; that  freedom  of  the  seas  which  in  international 
conference  after  conference  representatives  of  the  people 
of  the  United  States  have  urged  with  the  eloquence  of 
those  who  are  the  convinced  disciples  of  liberty ; and  that 
moderation  of  armaments  which  makes  of  armies  and 
navies  a power  for  order  merely,  not  an  instrument  of 
aggression  or  of  selfish  violence. 

“ These  are  American  principles,  American  policies. 
We  could  stand  for  no  others.  And  yet  they  are  the 
principles  and  policies  of  forward-looking  men  and  women 
everywhere,  of  every  modern  nation  of  every  enlightened 
community.  They  are  the-  principles  of  mankind,  and 
must  prevail.” — ( Speech  to  the  Senate,  January  22nd, 
1917.) 

“ While  we  do  these  things — these  deeply  momentous 
things — let  us  make  it  very  clear  to  all  the-  world  what  our 
motives  and  our  objects  are.  My  own  thought  has  not 
been  driven  from  the  habitual  normal  course  by  the 
unhappy  events  of  the  last  two  months.  I do  not  believe 
the  thought  of  the  nation  has  been  altered  or  clouded  by 
them.  I have  exactly  the  same  things  in  mind  now  as  I 
had  when  I addressed  the  Senate  on  January  22nd,  the 
same  that  I had  in  mind  when  I addressed  Congress  on 
February  3rd  and  February  26th.” — (Speech  to  Congress, 
April  2nd.) 

“ . . . We  act  without  animus,  not  in  enmity 

towards  a people,  or  with  a desire  t-o  bring  any  injury 
or  disadvantage  upon  them.  . . . We  are,  let  me 

say  again,  sincere  friends  of  the  German  people,  and 
shall  desire  nothing  so  much  as  an  early  re-establishment 
of  intimate  relations  to  our  mutual  advantage.” — (April 
2nd,  1917.) 

ALLIES’  NOTE  TO  PRESIDENT  WILSON, 
JANUARY  10th,  1917. 

“ In  a general  way  they  [the  Allied  Governments] 
desire  to  declare  their  respect  for  the  lofty  sentiments 
inspiring  the  American  Note  and  their  whole-hearted 
agreement  with  the  proposal  to  create  a League  of 
Nations  which  shall  assure  peace  and  justice  throughout 
the  world.  They  recognise  all  the  benefits  which  will 
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accrue  to  the  cause  of  humanity  and  civilisation  from 
the  institution  of  international  arrangements  designed 
to  prevent  violent  conflicts  between  nations,  and  so 
framed  as  to  provide  the  sanctions  necessary  to  their 
enforceznent,  lest  an  illusory  security  should  serve  merely 
to  facilitate  fresh  acts  of  aggression.” 

M.  MILIUKOFF. 

“ The  limitation  of  ai-maments,  the  conclusion  of  a 
general  and  obligatoi'y  arbitration  treaty,  the  final  asser- 
tion of  the  libeidy  of  life  and  private  property,  and, 
before  all,  a sti’ong  and  efficacious  sanction  to  be  applied 
in  future  by  a legally  organised  Europe  to  the  attempted 
violations  of  intenzational  law — all  these  will  be  power- 
fully promoted  by  this  war.  But  for  this  there  would  be 
no  justification  for  the  desire  generally  felt  and  univer- 
sally acknowledged,  in  Russia  as  well  as  in  England,  to 
carry  the  war  through  to'  its  bitter  end.” — (In  “ Man- 
chester Guardian,”  October  21  st,  1914.) 

M.  KERENSKI. 

“ Russian  democracy  is  now  mistress  of  Russian  land. 
We  have  decided  to  put  an  end  forever  in  our  country 
to  all  attempts  at  Imperialism  and  usurpation,  for  we  do 
not  wish  the  enslavement  of  anyone.  We' believe  in  the 
idea  of  liberty,  equality,  and  fraternity  for  all  peoples. 

“ The  enthusiasm  which  animates  Russian  democracy 
springs  from  the  knowledge  that  the  dream  of  a brother- 
hood of  all  the  nations  of  the  earth  is  approaching  its 
realisation.” — (M.  Kerenski,  in  speech  to  British  Labour 
Delegates,  reported  in  “ Daily  Neius,”  April  20th,  1917.) 

VISCOUNT  MOTONO. 

(Japan,  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs.) 

“ I have  noted  with  interest  your  unremitting  efforts 
to  secure  the  world  against  a i-epetition  of  the  pi'esent 
convulsion.  All  proposals  dii’ected  to  effect  so  desirable 
an  end  must  be  welcomed  and  carefully  studied  by 
everyone  to  whom  peace  and  goodwill  are  not  empty 
names,  and  who  has  any  regard  for  humanity.” — (Cable 
to  League  to  Enforce  Peace,  January  15 th,  1917.) 

M.  BRIAND. 

“ It  is  that  which  will  lead  us  to  our  goal— La  Paix 
par  la  Victoire — a solid,  lasting  peace,  guaranteed  against 
any  return  of  violence  by  appropriate  international 
measures.” — (September  1-1 .th,  1916.) 

“ In  basing  your  effort  on  the  fundamental  principle  of 
respect  for  the  rights  and  wishes  of  the  various  peoples  of 
the  world,  you  are  certain  of  being  on  common  ground 
with  the  countries  which,  in  the  present  conflict,  are 
giving  their  blood  and  their  resources,  without  counting 
the  cost,  to  save  the  independence  of  the  nations.”— 
(Jjetter  to  League  to  Enforce  Peace,  October  25 th,  1916.) 

DR.  ARTHUR  HOFFMAN. 

“ The  League  to  Enforce  Peace,  which  counts  among 
its  members  so  many  eminent  personalities,  aims  to 
ensure  the  maintenance  of  peace  after  it  shall  have  been 


concluded ; truly  a delicate  mission,  but  the  difficulties  of 
which  are  not  to  be  allowed  to  discourage  your  efforts. 
You  regard  as  one  of  the  most  efficacious  means  to  that 
end  a treaty  of  arbitration  conceived  in  the  same  spirit  as 
the  treaty  of  February  13th,  1914,  between  Switzerland 
and  the  United  States,  a treaty  which  all  the  countries  are 
to  sign,  and  by  which  they  will  undertake  to  submit  to 
the  decision  of  a supreme  international  tribunal  the 
conflicts  which  may  arise  between  them,  in  order  to  avoid, 
as  far  as  possible,  a return  of  the  catastrophe  which 
desolates  the  world  to-day.  Switzerland  is  so  much  the 
better  placed  to  appreciate  the  work  of  which  the  United 
States  has  taken  the1  initiative  because,  surrounded  on  all 
sides  by  war,  peopled  by  the  race  and  inheriting  the 
language  and  culture  of  three  among  the  combatant 
nations,  she  is  better  able  than  any  other  country  to 
realise  the  fact  that  war  is  inhuman,  and  is  contrary  to 
the  superior  interest  of  civilisation  which  is  the  common 
patrimony  of  all  men. 

“ If,  then,  at  the  conclusion  of  peace,  the  occasion 
should  present  itself  for  us  t-o  unite  our  efforts  to  yours, 
we  will  not  fail  to  do  so,  and  we  will  be  happy  to  make 
our  contribution  toward  rendering  peace  more  secure 
when  re-established.” — (Letter  to  the  American  League  to? 
Enforce  Peace,  December  11  th,  1916.) 

Doir  Amailo  Gimeno  (the  Foreign  Minister  of  Spain),  r 
speaking  in  the  name  of  his  Government,  wrote  as^ 
follows  to  the  League  to  Enforce  Peace : — 

“ His  Majesty’s  Government  is  following  with  keen 
sympathy  the  idea  of  establishing,  after  the  end  of  the  - 
present  war,  an  international  league  for  the  purpose  of 
preventing  the  peace  of  the  world  beiizg  again  disturbed, 
and  when  the  opportunity  of  doing  so  arrives,  with  a 
guarantee  of  success,  will  lend  its  concourse  to  the 
realisatiozi  of  such  a humanitarian  and  lofty  project.” — 
(January  13  th,  1917.) 

HERR  BETHMANN-HOLLWEG. 

“ The  French  Premier,  in  a recent  speech,  said  that 
France  was  fighting  for  a firm  and  lasting  peace,  in  which 
iizternational  agreements  would  protect  the  freedom  of 
nations  from  every  attack.  That,  too,  is  what  we  wish.” 

— (September  28 th,  1916.) 

“ The  peace  which  is  to  end  this  war  must  be  a lasting 
one.  It  must  not  bear  the  germ  of  new  wars,  but  that 
of  a new,  final,  and  peaceful  organisation  of  European 
affairs.” — (April  5 th,  1916.) 

“ When,  after  the  termination  of  this  war,  the  world 
fully  recognises  the  horrible  devastation  of  blood  and 
treasure,  then  through  all  mankind  will  go  the  cry  for 
peaceful  agreements  and  understandings  which  will 
prevent,  so  far  as  is  humanly  possible,  the  return  of  such 
an  immense  catastrophe.  This  cry  will  be  so  strong  that 
it  must  lead  to  a result.  Germany  will  honourably  share  ' 
iiz  investigating  evei-y  attempt  to  find  a practical  solutioiz 
and  will  collaborate  afterwards  towards  its  possibly 
realisation,  and  that  all  the  more  if  the  war,  as  we  con-  >. 
fidently  expect,  produces  political  conditions  which  will 
do  justice  to  the  fi'ee  development  of  all  nations,  small 
as  well  as  great.  Germany  is  ready  at  all  times  to  joi A 
the  union  of  peoples,  and  even  to  place  herself  at  the 
head  of  such  a union  to  restrain  the  disturber  of  the 
peace.” — (Nove?nber  9th,  1916.) 


SiX  BOOKS  TO  CONSULT 

IN  THE  WAKE  OF  THE  WAR: 
Parliament  or  Imperial  Govern- 
ment? By  HAROLD  HODGE,  M.A.,  of 
the  Middle  Temple,  Barrister-  at-Law,  late 
Editor  of  the  “Saturday  Review.” 

THE  WAR  AFTER  THE  WAR.  By 

ISAAC  F.  MARCOSSON.  (Author  of 
“ Charles  Frohman,”  &c.)  Crown  8vo.  5s.net. 

“ There  is  plenty  of  * straight  talk  ’ in  Mr.  Marcosson’s 
volume,  but  a vein  of  strong  common-sense  runs  through  his 
strictures,  and  there  is  ample  evidence  to  prove  that  the 
author  has  closelv  studied  the  problems  he  discusses.  His 
remarks  on  British  war-saving  schemes  and  their  relation  to 
after-the-war  finance  are  worthy  of  careful  contemplation. 

A shrewd  and  comprehensive,  observer.  A book  which 
should  not  be  overlooked.”— Daily  Telegraph. 

BRITAIN  IN  ARMS  (L’EfFort  Bri- 
tan nique).  By  JULES  DESTREE,  with 
a Preface  by  Georges  Clemenceau.  Translated 
by  J.  Lewis  May.  Crown  8vo.  5s.  net. 

The  English  edition  contains  many  important  additions,  and 
has  been  brought  practically  up  to  date. 

TtHE  RE-BIRTH  oF  RUSSIA.  By 

ISAAC  MARCOSSON.  With  numerous 
Illustrations.  Crown  8vo.  3s.  6d,  net. 

T HE  RUSSIAN  REVOLUTION.  By 

ISAAC  DON  LEVINE.  Illustrated.  Crown 
8vo.  3s.  6d,  net. 

THROUGH  THE  IRON  BARS.  By 

EMILE  CAMMAERTS.  Illustrated  by  Louis 
Raemaeicers.  Demy  8vo.  6d.  net. 

“ Mr.  Emile  Cammaerts  gives  us  here,  in  six  chapters  of  that 
vivid  and  spiritual  description  of  which  he  has  the  secret,  a 
Belgian  patriot’s  account  of  his  country’s  two  years’  martyr- 
dom.”— Daily  Telegraph. 
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Self  Government  in  Industry 

By  G.  D.  H.  COLE,  Fellow  of  Magdalen  College, 
Oxford,  Author  of  “ The  World  of  Labour.”  Price 
5s.  net 

In  this  book,  which  may  be  regarded  as  a contribution  to 
industrial  reconstruction,  Mr.  Cole  approaches  the  problem  of 
industry  from  a standpoint  that  is  at  once  theoretical  and  prac- 
tical. Esnecial  attention  is  given  to  the  real  meaning  of  the 
trade  union  movement  and  the  effect  of  the  war  upon  it.  It  is 
a book  addressed  to  all  who  care  for  Labour  or  for  the  future 
of  freedom  in  this  country. 

Guild  Principles  in 
War  and  Peace 

By  S.  G.  HOBSON.  With  an  Introduction  by  A.  R. 
ORAGE.  Crown  8vo.  2S.  6d.  net. 

This  book  comprises  a number  of  essays  stating  in  less  tech- 
nical terms  the  case  for  National  Guilds,  with  a criticism  of 
certain  Reconstruction  proposals  from  the  Guildsman’s  point 
of  view.  An  important  preface  on  the  abnormal  aspects  of 
post-war  unemployment  is’  particularly  timely  and  appropriate. 

The  War  of  Steel  and  Gold 

By  HENRY  NOEL  BRAILSFORD,  Author  of  “ The 
Broom  of  the  War  God.”  Revised  Edition,  with  New 
Introduction.  2s.  6d.  net. 

“ This  book  is,  within  its  range,  the  most  complete  study  of  our 
recent  foreign  policy  that  we  have  seen  ...  it  is  an  admirable 
piece  of  work,  and  in  its  synthesis  of  ideas  original.” — Man- 
chester Guardian. 

A Rational  Wages  System 

Some  Notes  on  the  Method  of  Paying  the  Worker  a 
Reward  for  Efficiency  in  addition  to  Wages.  By 
HENRY  ATKINSON,  Member  of  the  Institution  of 
Mechanical  Engineers  ; Engineer  Expert  to  the  Mixed 
Tribunal,  Cairo. 

“ Certainly  deserves  the  earnest  consideration  of  both  masters 
and  men.  . . . We  trust  this  book  will  sell  by  the  hundreds  of 
thousands,  for  it  deals  boldly  with  topics  too  many  people  try 
to  shelve  as  disagreeable.”— Practical  Engineer. 
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NEW  BOOKS  ON  WAR  AND  PEACE 


Termination  of  War  and 

Treaties  of  Peace.  By  coleman  phillipson, 

M.A.,  LL.D.  Litt.D.,  Author  of  “ International  Law  and 
the  Great  War.”  Cloth.  21s.  net. 

" Distinguished  by  its  completeness,  learning,  and  lucidity.” — The 
Sation. 

“ Mr.  Phillipson  has  successfully  filled  what  was  a surprising  gap 
in  the  bibliography  of  International  Law."— Economist 

The  Invasion  and  the  War 

in  Belgium:  From  Liege  to  the  Yser. 

With  a sketch  of  the  diplomatic  negotiations  preceding  the 
conflict.  By  LEON  VAN  DER  ESSEN,  LL.D.,  Professor  of 
History  in  the  University  of  Louvain.  With  25  Maps  and 
Plans.  Cloth.  15s.  net. 

The  first  complete  and  connected  history  of  the  main  features  of  the 
invasion  of  Belgium,  down  to  the  Battle  of  the  Yser.  The  work  is  a 
critical  account,  based  on  authentic  sources;  no  alleged  facts  of'  a 
legendary  character  having  been  included. 

The  Psychology  of  the 

Great  War.  By  GUSTAVE  LE  BON,  Author  of  “The 

Crowd.”  With  an  Introduction  specially  written  for  the 
English  Edition.  Cloth.  10s.  6d.  net. 

“ By  far  the  most  interesting  book  about  the  war  which  has  yet 
been  written.”— Liverpool  Post.  “Possesses  qualities  which  give  it  a 
permanent  value."— Daily  Graphic 

The  Future  of  Militarism. 

An  Examination  of  F.  Scott  Oliver’s  “ Ordeal  by  Battle.” 
By  the  Right  Hon.  J.  M.  ROBERTSON,  M.P.  Second 
Impression.  Cloth.  2s.  6d.  net. 

" It  is  a masterly  piece  of  reasoning  and  a piece  of  clever  writing— 
by  far  the  best  controversial  book  on  the  war.” — Daily  Chronicle. 

“ This  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable  political  books  of  our  time. 
It  is  a necessary  and  masterly  exhibition  of  bludgeon  work.  . . . Mr. 
Robertson  has  done  his  country  a mighty  service  by  blowing  a castle 
of  fallacious  and  pernicious  thinking  into  the  air.” — Daily  .Y eics. 

Industrial  Reconstruction  : 

A Symposium  on  the  Situation  after 

the  War.  Edited  by  HUNTLY  CARTER.  Cloth.  53.  net. 

The  problems  of  the  industrial  situation  after  the  war  and  how  to 
meet  them  are  here  discussed  by  upwards  of  sixty  well-known  public 
men  and  women  of  the  most  varied  points  of  view.  In  the  body  of 
criticism  and  opinion  thus  formed  will  be  found  a very  important  and 
comprehensive  forecast  of  an  industrial  situation  pregnant  with 
immense  national  changes. 

For  the  Right:  Essays  and 

Addresses  by  Members  of  the  Fight 
for  Right  Movement.  Cloth,  5s.  net. 

This  volume  contains  a selection  from  the  Essays  and  Addresses 
written  and  delivered  in  support  of  the  Fight  for  Right  Movement 
during  the  past  year.  They  deal  with  the  spiritual,  intellectual,  and 
practical  aspects  of  its  work;  with  the  great  moral  and  political 
principles  for  which  the  Allies  are  fighting,  the  international  problems 
which  will  emerge  at  the  end  of  the  war,  the  means  by  which  a just 
and  lasting  peace  may  best  be  secured,  and  the  duties  and  responsi- 
bilities of  the  civil  population. 

South  Africa.  By  GEORGE  McCALL 

THEAL,  Litt.D.,  LL.D  Eighth  Edition.  Rewritten  and 
brought  up  to  date  with  new  Chapters  and  many  new  Illus- 
trations. (Story  of  the  Nations.)  Cloth.  5s.  net. 

“ An  extremely  useful  and  instructive,  as  ■well  as  eminently  read- 
able, short  history  of  South  Africa.” — Times. 

The  German  Chancellor 

and  the  Outbreak  of  the  War.  By 

J.  W.  HEADLAM,  Author  of  “ The  History  of  Twelve 
Days.”  Cloth.  3s.  6d.  net. 

In  this  book  the  author,  supplementing  his  earlier  work,  “ The 
History  of  Twelve  Days,”  discusses  the  material  bearing  on  the  out- 
oreak  of  the  war  which  has  appeared  during  the  last  eighteen  months 
in  Germany 


The  New  Protectionism. 

By  J.  A.  HOBSON,  Author  of  “Work  and  Wealth:  A 
Human  Valuation,”  &c.  Cloth.  2s.  6d.  net. 

“ This  sane  and  timely  book,  popular  in  its  style,  yet  scientific  in 
its  thought,,  should  do  much  to  fix  wavering  conviction’s  and  stimulate 
the  demand  for  a constructive  policy.” — Daily  Sens. 

Russia  and  Europe.  By  GREGOR 

ALEXINSKY,  Author  of  “ Modern  Russia,”  &c.  Cloth. 
10s.  6d.  net. 

“ Many  good  books  about  Russia  have  been  written  in  the  past  few 
years.  ...  I know  none  better  than  those  of  Dr.  Alexinsky,  for  he  has 
mixed  freely  with  all  classes  and  conditions  of  the  Russian  people, 
and  sympathises  with  them,  and  is  saturated  with  their  history,  and 
can  write  effectively  of  the  things  he  has  seen  and  read  and  felt.  His 
books,  though  scholarly,  therefore  are  in  the  best  sense  popular.”— 
Sunday  Chronicle. 

Charles  Lister : Letters 

and  Memories.  With  an  Introduction  by  his  Father, 

LORD  RIBBLESDALE.  With  a Photogravure  Frontis- 
piece and  4 other  Illustrations.  Fifth  Impression. 

Cloth.  12s.  6d.  net. 

Charles  Lister,  the  second  son  of  Lord  Ribblesdale,  died  in  hospital 
of  wounds  received  in  the  Gallipoli  campaign  on  August,  1915,  at  th- 
age  of  twenty-eight.  After  Eton,  he  went  to  Balliol,  then  entered  thi 
Diplomatic  Service,  and  was  at  Rome  under  Sir  Rennell  Rodd,  and. 
later  at  Constantinople,  under  Sir  Louis  Ma'.et:  then  the  Army  called 
him,  and  he  served  with  the  greatest  distim 

“ An  intensely  interesting  memoir.”— The  Spectator. 

Through  Russia  in  War 

Time.  By  C.  FILLINGHAM  COXWELL.  With  55  Illus- 
trations. Cloth.  12s.  6d.  net. 

A record  of  experiences  in  the  summer  and  autumn  of  1915.  The 
author  entered  Russia  at  Archangel  and  traversed  the  country  fiom 
North  to  South  and  East  to  West,  visiting  most  of  the  chief  centres  and 
many  out-of-the-way  places.  Some  brief  historic  sketches  and  numerous 
details  of  Russian  life  and  customs  are  interspersed  in  the  personal 
narrative,  which  is  illustrated  by  fifty-five  of  the  author’s  photographs. 

Kitchener  in  His  Own 

Words.  By  J,  B.  RYE,  M A,  formerly  History  Scholar  of 

Balliol  College,  Oxford,  and  HORACE  G.  GROSER, 
Author  of  “ Lord  Kitchener,  the  Story  of  his  Life,”  &c. 
Cloth.  10s.  6d.  net. 

“ It  is  surprising  what  a very  complete  narrative  of  the  events  of 
.lie  great  soldier’s  life  these  two  authors  have  been  able  to  construct.” 
-Army  and  Navy  Gazette. 

Modern  Austria:  Her 

Racial  and  Social  Problems,  with  a Study  of 

ITALIA  IRREDENTA.  By  VIRGINIO  GAYDA.  Cloth. 
10s.  6d.  net. 

This  book,  by  an  Italian  intimately  acquainted  with  Austrian  life, 
political  and  social,  is  a brilliant  study.  Signor  Gayda's  main  theme 
is  the  struggle  between'  the  feudal  aristocracy,  German  and  intensely 
clerical  and  conservative,  and  the  popular  movements  towards  racial 
autonomy  and  democracy.  The  character  and  ideals  of  the  different 
peoples  conglomerated  in  the  Empire  are  described. 

I n Preparation 

The  F uture  of  the  Southern 

SlaVS.  By  A.  H.  E.  TAYLOR.  With  a Map.  Cloth.  12s.  6d.  net. 

Alter  a short  historical  sketch  of  Serbia  and  the  fortunes  of  the 
Jugoslav  people,  the  conflicting  Interests  involved  in  the  Adriatic 
question  are  passed  in  review,  and  an  attempt  is  made  to  suggest  the 
possible  boundaries  of  a new  Southern  Slav  State,  the  conclusions 
arrived  at  being  based  upon  historical  and  statistical  data. 

Questions  of  War  & Peace. 

By  Professor  L.  T.  HOBHOUSE,  Author  of  “The  World 
in  Conflict,”  &c.  Cloth.  3s.  6d.  net. 

" Professor  Hobhouse  is  very  honest,  and  his  eye  is  steadily  turned 
towards  the  light.  We  see  him  struggling  with  himself  and  trying  to 
clear  his  own  mind  as  well  as  that  of  the  reader;  and.  since  he  is  a 
good  philosopher  as  well  as  an  excellent  writer,  the  process  is  exceed- 
ingly interesting.”— The  Westminster  Gazette 
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